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Editorial Notes 


The wide range of scholarly interests which engross the attention of 
the Brethren are well represented in this fifth issue of our journal. 
Theology, the biblical basis of twentieth-century Christian ethics, the family, 
curriculum study in Christian education, new frontiers of Christian 
community living, gentle satire, philosophy—all these come in for attention. 

Incidentally, while we have now completed a year of publication of 
Brethren Life and Thought, to bring our volumes into line with the 
calendar, this issue is Volume I, Number Five. Henceforth, volumes will 
coincide with the calendar years. Please do not assume, however, that you 
will receive five issues for your first year’s subscription! Which leads 
further to the expression of the profound and concerned hopes of the 
Brethren Journal Association officers and the editorial board and staff, that 
our readers will have rallied to the support of the journal in increasing 
numbers. This is the critical time in our publication, so far as subscription 
support is concerned. It is of the greatest importance that our list of Journal 
Association members be increased to at least one thousand. May we 
appeal to all our readers to accept the responsibility of finding new readers 
and subscribers? And it appears to us that for this second year, we will 
need the resolute support of a number who will invest, through regular 
membership, more than the actual subscription costs. Will you be deeply 
interested enough in the future of Brethren Life and Thought to do these 
two things: secure at least one more member; and become a regular member 
of the association yourself? , 4 4 y» »% 


A few comments may be in order about some of our articles appearing 
in this issue. Brother Jesse Ziegler’s article was requested for our Family 
Life issue, and is here presented somewhat out of its intended context. It 
is our hope that this article, and the others on Brethren family life which 
preceded it, may stimulate a strong and intelligent concern in all our 
churches for a vigorous program of family-life education and truly 
family-centered church life. In this connection, the book reviewed in this 
issue, Love or Perish, by Dr. Blanton, would be of the greatest value to all 
who are concerned with good family living. 

D. Merrill Mow’s study of the Bruderhof communities comes from 
within. A few thoughtful young Brethren have been greatly attracted to 
the kind of life which is here described, and this article was requested as 
a definitive description of the movement. 
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We have stated before that one major purpose of the journal is to 
stimulate creative writing. We present Wayne Zunkel’s article with a 
wide editorial grin, for here is satire at its best. God grant we shall always 
be able to poke good-humored fun at ourselves! 

With this issue, we are beginning a new department in the journal. 
Tentatively we call it “Brother Editor!’ We want to invite correspondence 
about the articles published in the journal, and the issues dealt with in the 
articles. The thoughtful letter about “The Activating Concern’’ article 
prompted the beginning of this department, which we had had under 
advisement from the beginning of our venture. We invite our readers 
to write to the editor, and we shall publish from time to time letters which 
present pertinent rebuttal or confirmation of positions taken in the major 
articles in the journal. 

We also are publishing an index of the contents of this first volume of 
Brethren Life and Thought, which we think will be of permanent interest 
to our readers. Such index will be included in the last issue of each volume 
in the future. 

* * * * * 

At the Annual Conference of the Church of the Brethren in Eugene, 
Oregon, June 12-17, 1956, a meeting of the Brethren Journal Association 
was held, and also meetings of those members of the editorial board who 
were able to be present. The officers of the association were gratified by 
the evidence that the journal has weathered its first year successfully, and 
by the deep and grateful appreciation expressed by many Brethren for 
the work the journal has done thus far. Our relationships with the other 
publishing interests of the Brethren are of the most cordial co-operation. 
The officers of the association were re-elected, for staggered terms. One 
change was made in the membership of our editorial board. Jesse H. Ziegler, 
who was a moving spirit in the founding of the Brethren Journal Association, 
has been replaced by Kenneth I. Morse, Elgin, Illinois, who is the editor 
of the Gospel Messenger. We express to Brother Jesse Ziegler the deep 
appreciation of the officers and the staff of Brethren Life and Thought 
for his selfless service in the beginnings of the journal. 


* * * * * 


As we look to Volume Two of Brethren Life and Thought, we invite 
our readers to correspond with the editors about concerns and ideas, research 
and studies which they may wish to submit for publication. We invite 
you to submit for our consideration devotional articles, research studies, 
book reviews, and other articles of general interest to thoughtful Brethren 
and their friends. 
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Our Contributors 


Dale W. Brown, who comes from Wichita, Kansas, is now acting director of field 
work in Bethany Biblical Seminary, and is taking work toward his doctorate at Garrett 
Biblical Institute in Chicago. A graduate of McPherson College and Bethany Biblical 
Seminary, he has for the past several years been pastor of the Stover Memorial Church 
of the Brethren, in Des Moines, Iowa. He and Mrs. Brown live at 3435 Van Buren 
Street, Chicago 24, Illinois. 


Morley J. Mays is dean of Juniata College. A Pennsylvanian, after graduating from 
Juniata College he took graduate work at the University of Pittsburgh, the University 
of Chicago, and the University of Virginia, from which he received his Ph.D. degree 
in philosophy. He taught in universities where he studied, and was for several years 
professor of English in Bridgewater College before returning to Juniata, where he is 
professor of philosophy as well as dean of the college. He has also served for periods 
of time as acting president of the college. He is an active ordained minister of the 
Church of the Brethren, and was a member of the Hymnal Committee which produced 
the Brethren Hymnal. He and his family reside at 1525 Moore Street, Huntingdon, 
Pennsylvania. 


Biographical notes about DeWitt L. Miller may be found in connection with the 
article which he and Mrs. Miller wrote in our summer issue. 


D. Merrill Mow was born in India, while his parents were missionaries there. 
Educated at Manchester College and Bethany Biblical Seminary, he became a minister 
of the Church of the Brethren in his home church in Chicago. He and his wife, Kathy 
Fike Mow, are now members of the Society of Brothers. Their address is Woodcrest, 
Rifton, New York. : 


H. Lawrence Rice was born in Frederick, Maryland. He is a graduate of Bridgewater 
College and Bethany Biblical Seminary, and has had graduate study in Christian 
education in the University of Pittsburgh. Major pastorates have been in Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania, and presently in the Ninth Street Church of the Brethren, in Roanoke, 
Virginia. His home address is 745 Montrose Avenue, S.E., Roanoke. Brother Rice has 
just had published a manual for church-school workers entitled By These Ideas. 


Dayton E. Root was born in Oklahoma, but has spent most of his life in California, 
where he has held several pastorates. He graduated from La Verne College and Bethany 
Biblical Seminary, and is now completing his work for his doctorate in theology at the 
University of Southern California. Brother Root has worked with the Friends’ projects 
in Mexico, and also for Church World Service. Now the pastor of the Bella Vista Church 
of the Brethren in Los Angeles, he and Mrs. Root make their home at 5345 Corona 
Street, Los Angeles 22, California. 


Jesse H. Ziegler is professor of Christian education and psychology in Bethany 
Biblical Seminary, Chicago. A Pennsylvanian by birth, he is a graduate of Bridgewater 
College and Bethany Biblical Seminary, and has his doctorate in psychology from 
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Catholic University. Before coming to his teaching post at Bethany in 1943, Brother 
Ziegler was pastor of the University Park Church of the Brethren in Eastern Maryland. 
He has taught also in Oberlin Graduate School of Theology, Garrett Biblical Institute, 
and Yale Divinity School for briefer periods of time. He is the author of The Broken 
Cup and many articles in Religious Education and other scholarly journals. As a 
consulting psychologist he has been active not only in professional organizations, but 
in the professors’ section of the Division of Christian Education, National Council of 
Churches. He and his family live at 829 Community Drive, York Center, Lombard, 
Illinois. 


Wayne Zunkel, a graduate of Manchester College and Bethany Biblical Seminary, 
is the pastor of the Church of the Brethren in Harrisburg, Pennsylvania. 
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On Receiving and Rejecting 


Morey J. Mays 


I grew up believing that there were two arch-enemies in the life of 
Jesus, one at the beginning and one at the end, Herod and Pontius Pilate. 
For a long time these two characters seemed hateful to me, utterly 
despicable in treachery and villainy. I still do not feel particularly cozy 
toward them, but I believe I begin to see what caused them to act as they 
did. They represented the constituted political authority, and they believed 
that their power was now threatened. By a none-too-subtle ruse the first 
tried to run him down and destroy him before he got a fair start. The 
other shirked his responsibility and let him go to a shameful death between 
a couple of common thieves outside the city walls of Jerusalem. It was 
quite natural that Herod and Pontius Pilate should have reacted as they 
did. Treason is a crime; no constituted authority can tolerate the usurper. 


All this I think I can understand. These men owed Jesus nothing; 
he was alien to them. But I get a jolt when I read that Jesus “came to his 
own, and his own received him not.” Surely this cannot be right. Herod 
and Pilate rejected him, as was expected, but certainly not his own people. 
John, who said it, must have made a mistake; or at least he must have been 
guilty of gross exaggeration. “He came to his own, and his own received 
him not.” 

This staggering assertion comes as a jarring, discordant note in the 
midst of some of the most majestic utterances in the whole Bible. John 
addressed his version of the gospel to the sophisticates of the ancient world, 
the learned and the wise. Down through the first ten verses of his gospel 
he announces the appearing of the eternal Word of God, the coming into 
flesh of that power by which the world was made. He says the appearing 
is like a light which shines in the darkness, and the darkness cannot put 
it out. But these majestic accents are suddenly interrupted by the uneasy 
declaration that not only had the world rejected him, but even his own 
had rejected him. 

Could John have been thinking of the episode at Bethlehem, the 
ancestral home town of Jesus? That miserable innkeeper—he had his 
chance and muffed it. His hostel could have been the birthplace of the 
Lord of Glory, and the historical monuments commission would have been 
glad to put a plaque in the lobby. But the innkeeper was interested in 
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filling his hostel with those of obvious respectability. Never mind that a 
woman in travail perched on a donkey was at the door; let the poor, the 
nameless ones, the nobodies, shift for themselves, even in such circumstances. 
And so the innkeeper rejected him. 


But I have more than a suspicion that it was not of the innkeeper that 
John was speaking in this bitterly haunting line, ‘““He came to his own, and 
his own received him not.” There seems to be much wider import to what 
John is saying; a single innkeeper should not bear the brunt of this 
condemnation. 


Who were the people to whom Jesus came? Who were his own? I 
should think that we could fairly regard the Jewish people as his own. 
He was born of a Jewish mother; he traced his ancestry to a Jewish king; 
he worshiped in a Jewish temple; he was the one for whom the Jews had 
been looking for hundreds of years. If anybody was his own, certainly the 
Jewish religious community was. And what is more, that community would 
have been expected to receive him, since he was their promised Messiah. 
The Jewish religion as practiced by the Pharisees was the highest moral 
and spiritual achievement which the ancient world had ever known. 
Where could Jesus have claimed more naturally to have found his own? 
It would appear that destiny had set him in the very middle of the most 
favorable situation for the fulfillment of his mission. He would have a 
following to start with, a seed bed in which his truth could flourish. 


Ere long Jesus and the Pharisees were at odds with each other. Their 
differences were not trivial ones over minor details. They were miles apart; 
they were not even going in the same direction, but they had entirely 
different objectives. The Pharisees practiced a strict, legalistic, letter-of- 
the-law type of religion. Jesus insisted that the letter kills, that only the 
spirit gives life. And so they rejected him. They had dreams of empire 
in which all their enemies would be routed. Jesus shattered those dreams, 
saying that his Kingdom was not of this world. On this score too they 
rejected him. Theirs was the most advanced expression of righteousness 
the world had ever seen, and yet Jesus told them bluntly that it wasn’t good 
enough. True righteousness must exceed the righteousness of the Pharisees. 
They could not understand what Jesus meant, or take him as anything 
other than a dangerous subversive, when he told them that their best had 
the stain of evil upon it, and that even in doing their best they merited 
the judgment of God. 

But before we dismiss the Pharisees too quickly, let us ask ourselves 
whether anyone can receive him any more readily. Perhaps John was 
thinking of all men, since all men belong to God by virtue of their creation. 
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On RECEIVING AND REJECTING 9 


It may be that John was here intimating that mankind cannot find it possible 
to receive him. Like the Pharisees, all men have their preconceived notions 
of the kind of God they want, and they will receive no other. They want 
a God who is on their side in any division into opposing camps, one who, 
when the lines are drawn, will rout their enemies. They want a God who 
will sanction their particular version of human idealism, whether political, 
economic, racial, or moral. When God shows up these ideals for what 
they are, projections of cultural biases, little gods of demonic fury, men 
reject him. They will not be told that even sophisticated men have their 
idols no less than the poor benighted heathen who bows down before his 
graven image. When the First Commandment is applied to them, they 
reject it as irrelevant to their generation, and in doing so they reject God. 

Nor can we who stand inside the circle of Christian faith and practice 
claim much more. We too must ask ourselves the decisive question: Is the 
God we worship truly God, or is he a projection of ourselves? The religious 
tradition we are born into, the sect or denomination we espouse, the 
religious customs we practice—these impose their patterns upon us, and 
then we pretend that we have captured God within them. We want a God 
whom we can possess in a neat phrase, a dogma of tradition, a theological 
formula, a verse of Scripture. These pretenses are not simply the failings 
of a few religious fanatics, but inevitable illusions which beset every believer. 
Christians, like others, are inclined to attach too great importance to 
particular conceptions of God, all of which, to some extent, are projections 
of human speculation. 

This is the predicament in which all of us are caught, Christian or not. 
The God of whom our Lord Jesus Christ taught us is the God whom we 
cannot abide. He taught us that we make God in our image only at our 
spiritual peril. He taught us that our assurances can be at best only 
tempered assurances. God can be the object of our thought and speech, 
but he also confounds all thoughts and smashes all words. He is comforting, 
but he is also disturbing. He is magnetic, but he is also repelling. He 
brings peace, but he also brings a sword. He is for us, but he is also 
against us. He says yes to us, but he also says no to us. He approves, but 
he also disapproves. He is a balm, but he is also an irritant. He is father 
and friend, but he is also judge. We “have” him, and we don’t “have” 
him. 

John startled us by saying, “He came to his own and his own received 
him not.” Happily, John did not stop there. He added the redeeming fact: 
“To all who received him, he gave power to become children of God.” 
The white heat of his judgment withers all our pretenses, but at the same 
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time the warmth of his love welcomes us back into his forgiving grace. 
Here indeed is the heart of the Christian life. As Christians we reject him 
and we receive him in every moment of our lives. The decisive difference 
between him who is a Christian and him who is not is the knowledge of 
the Christian that in the midst of his rejection is the redemption which 
overcomes all rejection. The Christian acknowledges that every act of 
receiving is mixed with rejection and also that every rejection has in it an 
element of reception. In such an acknowledgment the Christian shows that 
he, better than anyone else, knows both human nature and God. 
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The Biblical Basis for a Twentieth-Century Pacifism 


A SPIRITUAL QUEST FOR A LOST IDEALISM 
DeWitt L. MILLER 


Underlying the religious concepts which I was taught from my youth 
was an almost naive conviction that the Bible was not only a rule of faith 
but one of practice as well. Far more than the theology of the Bible I was 
taught a biblical ethic. My parents, most of my teachers, and my church 
accepted uncritically a pacifist position—a position that interpreted 
literally such scriptures as: “Thou shalt not kill’; “No murderer hath 
eternal life”; “Love your enemies; pray for those who despitefully use you”; 
“My kingdom is not of this world: if my kingdom were of this world, 
then would my servants fight”; “They that take the sword shall perish 
with the sword.” As a result I accepted the peace teachings of my church, 
which said that all war is sin and that to participate in war in any way 
whatever is to be guilty of violating the law of Christ. 

Convictions of this kind have had rough sledding in every age. My 
maternal grandfather in Virginia spent some time in the Confederate jail 
in Richmond because of his convictions. My parents were under terrific 
pressure during World War I, in connection with Liberty Bond drives. 
As a young idealist I swallowed hook, line, and sinker the propaganda that 
World War I was a war to end wars. I made speeches in youth meetings 
and quoted the inscription on the monument in our county-seat town, 
“They died in youth that liberty might grow old.” In college and seminary 
days I was encouraged by the fact that students of other churches were at 
last coming to the light and taking the pacifist position. It seemed certain 
that the witness of our church was at last bearing fruit and the harvest was 
not far away. 

Hope was aborted, however, as Mussolini moved into Ethiopia and 
as Hitler marched into Czechoslovakia. Since that day a few daring voices 
have been lifted in a faint cry of peace but there has been no peace. The 
words communism and pacifism are uttered in the same breath by many 
who call themselves Christian and with the same venom. Theologians of 
the fundamentalist school and also those of the more respectable neo- 
orthodox school are agreed that such wishful thinking should be postponed 
until another dispensation and are content to devise an interim ethic. The 
difficult sayings of Jesus and the high idealism of the gospel are relegated 
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to such a time as Christ shall come again and establish his Kingdom. 
Christians must get along as best they can, adapting themselves as far as 
possible, choosing the lesser of evil choices, and then upon the ashes of a 
civilization which has burned itself out in its passions and hatreds we shall 
rejoice to see the Lord build a new heaven and a new earth. I trust that 
in an effort to state the case simply and quickly I have not overdrawn it. 

Those of us with nostalgic longings for the beautiful idealism of a 
simpler day are torn between what we have been taught to believe is a 
moral absolute in our relationship to the ethical teachings of Jesus and 
our corresponding responsibility to home, church, country and humanity. 
This moral confusion has been made even muddier by two things: (1) The 
action of our General Conference of several years ago in which we sought 
to be more consistent and asked our churches to give the same right of 
conscience to young men within the church which we asked of the 
government; this meant that just as we insisted that the government 
recognize the right of the conscientious objector to take a pacifist position, 
so the church should recognize the right of the individual within a peace 
church to take a militaristic position when done as a result of Bible study 
and soul-searching prayer. (2) The controversy over whether the action in 
Korea was a police action on an international scale or whether it was war. 
Many of my staunchest pacifist friends have reflected this confusion in 
their willingness to switch from what might be called for purposes of clarity 
the nonregistrant and 1-W position on the one hand to the noncombatant 
position on the other and have even suggested that the government could 
establish noncombatant units on Brethren college campuses without doing 
violence to our historic stand. 

Was, then, the historic peace position of the church a mirage? Was it 
something the church thought it saw in Christ but which really wasn’t 
there? Was it merely the reaction of the Pietists of the seventeenth century 
to the horrors of the Thirty Years’ War? Or did the early Brethren see 
truly that the peace of Westphalia did not settle the issue? Was not the 
peace of 1648 a peace of exhaustion? Is it not true that war has not settled 
the basic issues involved in the human struggle either in the seventeenth 
century or in the twentieth? 

Furthermore, was the emphasis of the seventeenth century Pietists upon 
morals and ethics a mistake? Is the good life a concomitant of the gospel 
or isn’t it? And if it is, where can a line be drawn between those ethical 
principles which truly apply to life as we live it and those which apply only 
to some brighter, fairer day? Jesus said in his inaugural sermon, quoting 
from the prophecy of Isaiah, that he had been appointed to preach good 
news to poor people; to proclaim release to those in bondage; to give sight 
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to the blind; to set free those who were bruised by the heel of oppression 
and to restore economic equity and justice in the world. Then he went 
on to say that this scripture was being fulfilled that very day, which I take 
it meant that so far as he was concerned he was going to live in harmony 
with those principles and do only those things which contributed to their 
realization. This, then, would be part of his revelation of God’s will as to 
how men should live here on the earth. 

If this be true it has real significance for life today. As someone has 
suggested, our world is in a race between religion and ruin. The opposing 
ideologies of our time, following as they do a militaristic philosophy, seem 
doomed to consume themselves in a fury of destruction, like the wolves in 
Baron Munchausen’s tale, waiting only until one gets the jump on the other 
in the development of intercontinental ballistics. Before the spectre of 
physical force of demonic and superhuman dimensions, the forces of 
religion, in the words of the old hymn, seem to be meekly waiting without 
very much murmuring. This is not the concept of the gospel, which 
states that those who follow the Master are to be salt and light and in their 
fellowship compose a church from which the forces of evil will recoil in 
retreat. Even the stirrings within the new life movements both here and 
abroad have not come to grips in any realistic or comprehensive way with 
the curbing of the satanic forces according to the methods of the gospel and 
the way of the cross. 

Certainly there will be no inner peace until we discover an answer 
which will in some measure indicate a direction for us to take. Believing 
that the solution will be found more surely in what is in reality to many 
of us the Word of God rather than in the codes of man’s invention, and 
finding within the present struggle those insoluble problems which make 
us return to the Scriptures and the revelations of the eternal rather than 
to those whose doubts and fears cause them to get lost amid the many 
ramifications of the divine-human interaction, I have looked again to 
God’s Word hoping to discover something which will either reaffirm what 
I have always believed to be true or else lead to new insights and a new 
approach to the problems of life which ministers must always face 
prophetically. 

After much consideration I turned to the First Epistle of John. I chose 
First John for a number of reasons. (1) In spite of the uncertainty, it was 
doubtless written by a disciple who had heard Jesus, who had seen him, 
and who had touched him. (2) It is quite apparent that the epistle was 
written only after the gospel had come in contact with a pagan culture—one 
not unlike our own. The world at that time was in the grip of a military 
dictatorship and it was in a day when the church was heading into a period 
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of persecution because of its faith. (3) The book belongs to the 
Homologumena—that is, it was accepted by the early church as being 
authentic, inspired, and as belonging in the canon. (4) The theology of 
the second and third centuries stemmed from the Johannine Christology 
rather than from Pauline theology, the latter being lost to the world until 
the time of Augustine. 

It seemed that we might find a clue to the mind and spirit of Christ 
for our time if we examined the writings of one who had known Jesus 
personally, one who had tried to relate what he knew of his spirit and 
teachings to a hostile social order, and one who could write it down in 
such a way that the men of his day accepted it as the authentic answer. 

After a careful consideration of the epistle it seems safe to summarize 
it in four propositions. (1) If you want to know what God is like, look at 
Jesus and see. (2) The fact that Jesus lived the will of God in the midst of 
time is the basis for all true religion. (3) No religion is true that teaches 
a righteousness other than that which was taught by Jesus. (4) In Jesus 
religion, philosophy, theology, and ethics are all united in a living whole. 
While there is a sense in which these assertions refer to the Gnostic 
controversy there is also a sense in which they are everlasting and eternally 
true, thus having reference to this century as well as the one in which 
they were penned. Let us notice what John was saying. 

In his first chapter, which might be entitled “Walking in the Light,” 
he rushes headlong into the Gnostic controversies. The Gnostics thought 
Jesus was a phantom, an illusion, unreal. They did not think the Word 
had become flesh. Our modern Gnostics think Jesus is a visionary and that 
the Eternal Word cannot become flesh in this day and age. The Gnostics 
felt they were so spiritual they did not need to hold in esteem the non- 
spiritual people of the world because they were of a somewhat lesser breed. 
That relieved them of the responsibility of loving them, just as though 
they were animals and snakes. Our modern Gnostics are sure that love 
for the brethren applies only to those of like precious faith and that certain 
of God’s creatures are children of the devil. Therefore, there is eternal 
enmity between the children of light and the children of darkness, and 
surely God will bless the militaristic forays of the children of light and 
defeat the hosts of wickedness even as recorded in the Old Testament. So 
they argue in spirit if not in word. In a magnificent section John refutes 
this idea by pointing out that morality is not made up of the whims of men, 
but is rooted in the nature and character of God. Those who would be 
God’s children must desire the life of God for themselves. This life of God 
includes right relationships with other people and this life must be lived 
within a fellowship which must become all inclusive. In saying this, John 
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was not unaware of man’s depravity. John’s philosophy was not based 
upon man’s weakness but upon God’s greatness. The action of God is 
twofold. First it is a wooing action, creating within man the desire to 
rise above his sins. —Then God takes the desire for the deed and forgives 
man, and cleansing follows. But this is not the end—growth must come 
through an infilling by the Holy Spirit of power which enables us to walk 
in the light. This starts us on a way that is God’s way—a way that is 
higher than and different from man’s way. 

In the second chapter John sets forth the new commandment which 
Jesus gave, and thus sets the moral and ethical tone for the remainder of 
the epistle. John was an idealist but he was not a perfectionist. He faces 
the fact of sin very frankly and honestly in the beginning of this chapter. 
It is apparent, however, that he doesn’t like to talk about sin and after a 
few verses leaves the subject and doesn’t refer to it again except for passing 
allusions. However, while he doesn’t think Christians ought to sin he 
knows they do and will. At this point his theology is like that of Paul’s—we 
have Jesus, who is upright and who becomes our righteousness. He is our 
Advocate and a part of that advocacy includes “being delivered up for 
our sins and raised that we might be justified.” In all of this he makes it 
clear that man is not absolved from moral responsibility. While there are 
some things man cannot do there are also some things Christ cannot do for 
him. Salvation is a two-way street involving the love, mercy, and grace of 
God as revealed in the life, death, and resurrection of Jesus and as accepted 
by man through faith, repentance, and subsequent obedience. He makes 
it clear that this salvation was for all who accepted it and not just for the 
spiritually elect. 

He turns now to the new commandment that he is to set forth but 
which he never mentions specifically—a commandment which can refer 
only to the one in the fourth gospel, ‘““A new commandment I give unto 
you that ye should love one another even as I have loved you.” He makes 
it clear that Christians are to be imitators of Christ. Taking a slap at 
Gnostics both ancient and modern he asserts that mystical union with 
Christ is absolutely impossible unless we live as he lived. This is pretty 
hard on all who would water down the ethic of Jesus, and it certainly puts 
in a bad light those pseudo-religionists among our political leaders who 
try to give an aura of sanctity and piety to their speeches which are usually 
a strange mixture of Christianity and paganism. The writer comes to the 
heart of the matter when he tells us that people who think they are 
intelligent and good are still living in darkness if they fail to love. In fact, 
if they put stumbling blocks in the way of any of their fellow men they 
do not know the meaning of love. The tragedy of those that do not love 
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lies in the fact that they do not know where they are going; the moral 
and spiritual darkness in which they live blinds their eyes. Could it be 
that that is why it is so difficult for us to see our way through the moral 
and spiritual morass of our own day? 

John now takes us on a detour that includes an intensely personal 
section and also an apocalyptic one. In this latter consideration there is a 
faint suspicion that John might now be applying his own yardstick to the 
Gnostics who have caused a schism in the body of Christ by their withdrawal 
from the fellowship. A possible explanation is that the letter will not 
reach Gnostic readers since they have separated themselves from the 
Christian fellowship and will be read only by the faithful ones who have 
stood by and John is writing only to them that they might be confirmed 
in their stand. 

The ebb and flow of John’s epistle is interesting. With great dogmatism 
he has proclaimed against the Gnostics, to whom he does not hesitate to 
apply the epithet Anti-Christ; but then he can turn right around and say 
that the anointing of the Spirit which has revealed the gospel truth unto 
them will continue to reveal more truth to them and help them in the 
solving of other problems as they arise. 

After these discursive remarks he returns to the moral emphasis as he 
speaks of those who are born of God. In that concept he introduces us to 
three meanings: (1) the fundamental Christian idea of the universal 
Fatherhood of God; (2) the moral requirements of sonship; and (3) sonship 
attainable through the gift of God and an appropriate ethical response on 
the part of man. 

While it is difficult to outline the epistle in a systematic way, the 
chapter-verse divisions are most unfortunate at this point, for the last 
verses of chapter two are ideologically connected to chapter three, in 
which John takes into consideration the marks or characteristics of God’s 
children. 

It is here that we come to know what Christianity means according to 
John. It means sonship. The fact that God would let us be called his 
children almost overwhelms John. Only one who has cheap ideas of God 
can think of being a child of God without an overpowering sense of 
unworthiness. Yet, that is the glory of the gospel—that the morally perfect 
God would acknowledge us as his children. 

The world is not going to understand the idea of sonship because 
God’s children will live according to the law of love, and the world doesn’t 
know any more about the law of love than it knows about God. Really to 
understand the implications of John at this point it is necessary to remember 
the implications of the story of the Good Samaritan. To have eternal life 
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we are not to love humanity in the abstract—we are to love our neighbors. 
This, as Dostoyevsky pointed out in The Brothers Karamazov, is an impor- 
tant distinction, because it is much easier to love everyone than the neighbors 
whose peculiarities irritate you. For instance, it is much easier to love our 
fellow men in general than those we particularize as Russians; to love 
the black man in Africa than the one who buys into the block where you 
have your property. The ethic of Jesus demands love at the difficult spots. 
That is the kind of love possessed by those who are born of God. 

As he takes up his perennial quarrel with the Gnostics he gives us a 
penetrating insight into his thinking. His ethic is connected with what he 
believes about sin. He says that sin is disobedience to law. This is no 
throwback to Judaism, for he is speaking of the new covenant and the 
new law, which is the law of love. 

Moving from that to a discussion of the atonement he states that Christ 
not only atones for sin but he takes it away; therefore, any person who 
is in spiritual union with Christ will keep the law of love. His moral demand 
here is so rigid that it almost seems like a despised do-good-ism or a moralistic 
humanism, but then he makes it clear that no one can attain unto these 
heights unless God had imparted to him a new nature. It is part of his 
doctrine that anyone without this nature is a child of the devil and only 
those who act in keeping with this new blessed word of love are children 
of God. If there has really been a spiritual rebirth a person will act as Christ 
acted; he will love his brother. What a demanding ideal—and yet it is not 
an impossible one, for the pagans testified that the early Christians actually 
achieved it, at least sufficiently to make a profound impression upon the 
world of that day. 

John forewarns people that the world will hate Christians, but hatred is 
self-destructive and only those who love can pass out of death unto life. 
But this love is more than an end in itself; love must always have an object. 
It must eventuate in redemptive action. Men must be won to Christ 
and the way of love. Convert your brother, but never kill him; give your 
life for his, but never demand his for yours. Real religion is very demanding 
and most of us have never approached this level. 

The writer understands this, and the only salve for our pricked 
consciences that he can give us is to say that the mercy of God is greater 
and more understanding than the mercy of men. That is the only 
interpretation I can give to the word meizon that is not completely 
frustrating. But our apostle of love hastens to say that the knowledge of 
God’s mercy should in no wise be used to evade our own moral responsibility 
to measure up as far as possible to the ethical standard of the gospel. 

As the chapter draws to a close he points out that union with God 
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cannot be realized except through obedience to the law of love and that 
we remain in union with him only through the spirit which he gives 
us—and that spirit is love. So the marks of God’s children are: (1) a clear 
conscience with fears gone and sins forgiven; (2) a life of moral purity; 
(3) a life of honesty, integrity, and uprightness; (4) a life of words, deeds, 
and attitudes inspired by love; and (5) a life that is centered in God through 
Christ. 

Having gone this far, John is ready to undergird what he has said by 
a presentation of his theology. His theology is quite simple in statement but 
its ramifications reach to every person and every relationship of life. It 
is simply this: God is love. 

After taking several verses to identify the Gnostics with the Anti-Christ 
he comes back with one of the most exalted passages in all the Scriptures, a 
passage rivaled only by 1 Corinthians 13. In fifteen verses he used the 
word love twenty-five times and the impression is that he is now 
unburdening his soul, inviting his readers into the holy of holies of his 
own spirit. The end of all life is to love one another because love is of 
God and God is love. Love is not an attribute or characteristic of God. 
It is the basic, underlying, working principle that undergirds all of life. 
God is love by his very nature. The children of God are the only ones 
who understand this, because it can be only spiritually apprehended. 
Furthermore, true understanding of the love of God comes only when 
we love others. Love is revealed in Christ and as we accept him love 
comes into our lives. We cannot love of ourselves; love originates in God. 
Evangelism is not getting people to love God but getting people to let 
God love them. Only love could make God do for us what he did. We 
can’t earn, deserve, or buy his love; we can only accept it and pass it on. 
This means specifically that just as we have never deserved God’s redeeming 
love and grace, we show our sonship by loving in redemptive and trans- 
forming ways the unloving, the unlovable, and the undeserving. 

If God loved us we certainly can love one another. We never sin against 
one another and no one sins against us in the measure that we sin against 
God; so God’s love cannot save those who do not forgive others in a spirit 
of love and brotherhood. In fact, our union with God comes through 
our love one for the other. It is our proof—our only real proof—of our 
love for him. Love is the first fruit of the Spirit; it is basic to everything 
else. All other virtue is on a shaky foundation that will eventually crumble 
to dust. Only love endures. 

Here is an insight into the meaning of 1 Corinthians 13, where Paul 
says wisdom and knowledge are futile and useless without love. Witness 
the intellectual and material advance and development of our time, which, 
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because of the lack of moral controls, threatens the sanity and the safety of 
our entire world. It would seem clear that the way out is to live as 
he lived—by the law of love. Certainly there is no virtue in adopting such 
a way after the Kingdom has come. First of all the victory must take place 
in your heart and mine and then as we live as though the Kingdom had 
already come there will be set in motion those redemptive forces which 
alone can bring a ray of hope in the darkness of our time. 

John concludes with a statement of the moral demands of love. He 
asserts that you just can’t love God and hate a person who is of the same 
creation. So man’s response to the love of God must be in terms of love and 
service to his fellow men. If religion does not culminate in this way the 
whole structure falls down. Those about us are there for one purpose—not 
to inflate our egos, but to become the objects of our affection. John, who 
was one of the greatest mystics of the apostolic church, does not end his 
mysticism in contemplation of the wonder, the majesty, and the awe 
surrounding the glory of God’s redemptive love, but in a practical 
application. If we really love God we will act toward others as God has 
acted toward us and as he acts toward all men. 

Coming to the final chapter we are in for a deeply moving experience 
as John speaks of the witness of the Spirit in the life of men and of the 
victorious life that comes to those who are truly Christian. This completes 
for us the picture of John’s faith; yet, it is more than a faith. He uses the 
noun pistis only once in either his gospel or the epistles; and that has 
nothing to do with the character of faith, but refers to the obvious 
relationship which faith has to the victorious life. Since faith was such a 
big word with Paul, we might inquire why John uses it practically not at 
all. The only possible answer is that John’s experience with Christ both 
in the flesh and in the spirit was so intimate and vivid that the relationship 
was taken out of the realm of faith over into the realm of certainty. 

It is difficult to gainsay the words of one who sees so deeply into the 
heart of the Eternal. Therefore, his words at the beginning of the chapter 
come with particular force as he gives the logic underlying the principle 
of brotherly love. For John, believers are God’s children. Believers love 
God; therefore, they will love all his children. It is true that he equates 
children with believers. Does that then give us the right to hate and act 
in unloving ways toward unbelievers? Not at all; for the force of the 
eleventh verse of chapter four is that we are to love our fellows, as God 
loved us. From Paul we learn that it was while we were yet sinners that 
God expressed his great love in the gift of his Son. And from the lips of 
Jesus we learn in Matthew’s gospel that there is no Christian virtue in 
loving only those who love us—those who are lovable and loving. Christian 
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or redemptive love reaches out to enemies and friends alike—to those who 
despise us as well as to those who admire us. John is clear that we cannot 
believe in Jesus without believing in his teachings and we cannot believe 
in his teachings without living in obedience to his law of love. 

As we come into the most mystical passage of the epistle, one that 
cannot really be rationally understood, only spiritually discerned, John 
cites his authority for what he is saying. The deepest witness to the truth 
of his message is not from men; it is not in one’s own conscience; but it is 
from God himself. This thing is eternally and everlastingly true. This is 
not something John imagined; this is something that had come to him by 
some spiritual interpenetration that took place when he was enjoying that 
intimate personal relationship with his Lord that made it natural that he 
should repose on Jesus’ bosom at the Last Supper. 

His summary, except for the epilogue, centers in his statement regarding 
“a message of life.” God has given us the witness to his Son and when we 
accept it he gives us eternal life and those eternal, everlasting qualities 
begin to grow and develop within us—not in some far-off realms of space, 
but here and now. To borrow a Pauline expression, when we are in Christ 
we have life; when we are not in Christ we do not have life. It would seem 
that here is a tract for our times. We ask with one of old, “ ‘Who will 
deliver us from the body of this death’ which is manifest all about us?” 
The answer comes from the Johannine writings: “Only the love of God 
manifesting itself in the lives of men in redemptive, brotherly behavior.” 
In this alone is there life for our time or for any time. 

John’s theology is not complex. He looks upon God as the light that 
dispels the darkness. This concept is both intellectual and moral. This 
light is the light of love and it has been revealed in the person and 
teachings of Jesus Christ. This love of God for man demands an appropriate 
response—we must love God and live by the law of love. Finally, when we 
violate the law of love and sin, there is forgiveness, but, after being forgiven, 
instead of continuing to sin we are expected to rise above our lack of love 
and be victorious through the life of the Spirit. 

His ethic follows as the night the day. A child of God must be morally 
pure and ethically upright and live in fellowship with all of God’s children. 
A child of God will sacrifice for those in both physical or spiritual need 
even as God sacrificed for him. A child of God will live by the law of love. 
Love is the working, undergirding principle. Sin and hatred are out; 
murder and butchery are out. This is a way of life the world doesn’t know 
anything about, but the salvation of men and the nations depends upon 
the demonstration of those who have come into the light. This love is not 
the eros of sex relationships; nor the storge of family relationships; neither 
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is it the philia of friendship. Rather it is agape, divine love—unselfish, 
constructive, forgiving, a love that finds its greatest victories through 
suffering. 

It is always poor pedagogy to tack a moral on the end of a tale; 
especially one that is so convincingly told as is John’s description of the 
intermeshing of human and divine love. Nevertheless, after a spiritual 
baptism like that received through immersion in the letter and spirit of 
this truly great epistle we turn again to the baffling problems of our world, 
and certain questions come with embarrassing persistency. Is it because 
the Christian church has been so ineffective in its witness to the gospel of 
love that the offensive in world affairs has shifted from the so-called Christian 
and democratic nations to those that are atheistic? Because of this failure 
will God use a pagan nation, as he did in Old Testament times, to punish 
his people? Is the hour too late for repentance? What would happen if 
all who call themselves Christian would adopt the policy of loving their 
enemies, even to the point of suffering at their hands and of refusing to 
make them suffer? Would the dynamic character of redemptive love save 
us from a terrible fate or is this question a reflection of the moral confusion 
of our time, forgetting that it is ours to witness and not to be concerned 
with consequences? 

The details are confusing, and it would seem to me largely because 
we cannot disassociate ourselves from the world, which we have allowed 
to become too much with us. Still, I cannot get away from the penetrating 
insight of Francis in that moving novel, Blessed Are the Meek, by Zofia 
Kossak, as he discusses the future of the holy sepulcher with De Brienne. 
Francis had left only a handful of monks as a garrison at the holy sepulcher. 
De Brienne is sure the Moslems will disperse them like the wind, but 
Francis replies, ““They will hold out, for no one will wish them ill. 
Only a weapon challenges a weapon, and might challenges might, while 
that which cares not for worldly protection is the safest and lasts the longest.” 
I suppose we have started from the wrong place. We have tried to start from 
where we are and grope our ways by human wisdom and strength through 
the maze of the world’s problems, trying by such a method to reach the 
Holy City; whereas, we should have started with Christ, and by his way 
make our journey through the labyrinthine ways of our contemporary 
scene, even though it be a via dolorosa. As a friend of mine has recently 
said, “Better than war, we had better have a million crosses dotting the 
hills of the world. These crosses would release enough moral force to heal 
the nations.” 

When all is said, my faith is small: regarding the way I am sure is 
his, for I doubt that I should be able to stand alone in that way; and also 
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in the probabilities of any great numbers of his children taking that 
way. Nevertheless, I pray that we may have grace to confess our sins, 
recognizing that our unloving and unbrotherly ways are contrary to his 
will for us; and, further, that we may be granted wisdom and courage 
to live in the present darkness in a way that will shed some light and sow 
within the corruption of our day some seeds of incorruption, so that when 
old things are passed away we may have some stake at least in that which 
is new. 











Our Family Heritage 


JESSE H. ZIEGLER 


Only an unhealthy personality studies his family record in order to 
look down his family nose at the lesser breeds. There has been too much 
of this sort of trying to prop up a weak ego structure. We have no interest 
in adding to the neurotic generalities that emerge from this style of thought. 

Quite a different purpose may be served, however, by looking as 
objectively as is possible at one’s heritage. It may be done with a mind 
equally ready to appreciate and criticize. Thus the heritage may speak to 
the future, helping in the perpetuation of certain strengths, the renewal of 
values that have been lost, and the elimination of aspects that have not 
been productive of the best. This is the purpose of the evaluative process 
represented here. 

Two basic assumptions of the writer must be put out in the open at 
the beginning. (1) We assume that what is found in the family-life heritage 
of the Brethren is not significantly different from what may be found in 
any group with a relatively similar cultural background. (2) What is found 
in our family-life heritage is determined more by the culture of which the 
families were a part than by a single aspect of the culture such as the 
church. Put in nonsociological terms, we mean to say that our family-life 
heritage is cut from the same piece of cloth as is that of other German- 
background, pietistically inclined, rurally oriented groups of people. It is 
true that ours may be cut to a Brethren pattern while the Evangelicals, the 
United Brethren, the Mennonites, the River Brethren, and others cut their 
own patterns. The underlying assumption here held is, however, that the 
pattern of the cloth is of more fundamental importance than the particular 
style of the garment. 

The plan of consideration in this paper is to look first at the heritage, 
assessing it in terms of economic, sociological, psychological, and religious 
categories. This will bring out aspects with a decidedly positive coloration 
and others that are clearly negative. Others may be quite debatable. The 
main purpose will be achieved then in attempting to see what the past is 
trying to say to us about the present and the future. 


WHAT IS OUR FAMILY-LIFE HERITAGE? 


It would be extremely difficult to know when our heritage began and 
when it ended. Presumably it would need to cover the experiences of 
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family living of the Brethren since 1708 and up until the immediately past 
moment. As a manageable unit we shall think of the time between the 
coming of our church to America and the beginning of the Second World 
War—a period of about two hundred twenty years. 


Economic Aspects 

Until recent times most of our families have been economically based 
on a farm or on some closely related skill or trade. It is not difficult to see 
why this should happen. In a new country such as Pennsylvania was in 
the early 1700’s, farming provided an opportunity for people to get a start. 
Many of the early members had a background of farming. To the north 
and west of their port of entry stretched the fertile land that looked so much 
like their homeland. So it was that they early settled on acreages of good 
land and built substantial farm buildings. Many of these acreages are 
still held by descendants of the family. Children grew up in these families 
knowing the skills of farming and as they left home pushed westward for 
more land. The open frontier imposed no restriction on the possibilities 
of succeeding generations securing farms and continuing farming as the 
chief economic base of Brethren families. 

Throughout a considerable portion of the period covered here these 
farms which were the base of the economic enterprise of the families were 
in most cases owned by the families themselves. At the beginning it could 
scarcely have been any other way. This quite early established an 
appreciation of the relative economic independence of the family-owned 
farm and it was passed on to the children as they followed the moving 
frontier. One would probably have to look to the disastrous depression 
decade of the 1930’s for any major change in this pattern. Farmers who 
had overextended themselves in the purchase of equipment and additional 
land lost everything. In order to continue as farmers at all they had to 
do so as tenants. With increasing mechanization of farming it has been 
more and more difficult to secure family-size farms and to get together 
the capital necessary for family-owned farming operations. This has resulted 
in larger numbers of farm young people migrating to the urban areas for 
employment and more farmers finding it necessary and in some cases 
economically advantageous to be tenants rather than owners. 


Characteristic of the rural way of life was the fact that the family was 
a rather self-sustained production unit. In the early days it was only the 
most essential staples that were bought. Almost everything consumed by 
the family was produced by the family. Even up to the years immediately 
preceding World War II it was not at all difficult to find many Brethren 
families that made many of their own garments, raised their own vegetables, 
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raised and butchered their own meat, made their own table spreads, churned 
their own butter, baked their own bread. Of course, it is also true that 
with the growth of the cities with their industrial matrices more Brethren 
families gravitated toward this aspect of the economy. And as they did 
so they tended to change from being self-contained, producing-consuming 
units to being chiefly consuming units with the various members of the 
family engaged in the productive system of the industrial matrix. 


In summary, we could say about the economic aspects of our family-life 
heritage that it was firmly based on family-owned and -operated farms and 
that up until the inroads of industrialism with its attendant move to the 
cities this meant a rather self-sufficient, consuming-producing unit. It would 
probably be safe to say that with this kind of economic base, families were 
at an advantage when their internal relationships were relatively stable 
and harmonious. Being dependent on each other for their economic goods 
probably made them more acutely aware of their dependence on each other 
as a social group. It is also rather obvious that a family that has its economic 
base at home and in partnership with each other is not subject to some of 
the corrosive effects which occur when the family members are engaged 
in economic enterprise with many other people of all kinds and with 
varying standards regarding family life. 


Sociological Aspects 

It is appropriate and accurate to describe our heritage of family life 
as being monogamous. The term is used here not only to mean a relation 
of one man to one woman at a particular time but also in extension of 
time. In other words, Brethren families have been relatively stable. 
Husbands and wives have been relatively faithful to each other while 
married and they have tended to remain married. Any dissolution of 
families through desertion or divorce has been severely frowned upon. The 
mores of the group have supported lifelong and stable marriage relationships 
between husband and wife. 


Much of the recreation and fun that members of the family enjoyed 
was derived from fun activities initiated by and conducted within the 
family or in the visiting between families which was so characteristic of 
Sunday afternoons. There was almost complete independence of commercial 
approaches to recreation. Games drawn on the backs of calendars, singing 
around the organ, engaging in handcrafts at home—these were the center of 
the fun of the family. 

The family often stood in the position of mediating between the 
sometimes rather restrictive demands of the church and the pressures of the 
surrounding culture. The individual member sometimes felt caught 
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between the demands of the culture and what the church decreed. A number 
of examples would show what families did to mediate. The church for a 
time demanded constant wearing of prayer coverings by the women and 
the girls. Within the family oftentimes there was relative freedom except 
when the elder stood solidly against participation in armed services as 
demanded by the culture. The family has mediated and stood by with 
loving acceptance whether a young man heeded the church or the culture. 
The church frowned on and forbade dancing even while it was taught and 
practiced in public school. But many families mediated the conflict by 
permitting their children to dance in their own homes while not going 
to public dances. A highly respected elder has done this in his home for 
more than twenty years. The family has thus served as a mediator. 

The size of families often resulted in real deprivations which left 
their mark on the personality structures of the individuals emerging from 
them. The lack of things in itself does not necessarily have an adverse 
effect. But when there are so many children that each succeeding child 
must wear the “hand-me-downs” and when the children must constantly 
compare their clothing unfavorably with that of those who to them seem 
their more favored peers at school, there may grow a gnawing sense of 
inferiority. When there is added to this the necessity for missing school 
or just the extracurricular activities because of the need to be at home to 
help, there was often a rather deep-rooted bitterness developed. This 
generation said they would have fewer children than there had been in 
their families. 

Size and spacing of family had effects also on the health of the mother 
of the family. Many mothers died young, leaving families to be reared 
by the fathers and older children. Many mothers suffered through the 
middle years of their lives to premature graves because the babies had 
come too close together or there had been too many with inadequate help. 
The picture of some of these families with tired and prematurely aged 
mothers and with children competing for the care and affection of the 
mother is not the romanticized picture that is sometimes painted of the 
“good old Brethren family of the past.” An examination of the tombstones 
in any old cemetery tells the tragic story of early deaths of mothers of 
families. 


Psychological .1spects 

Persons growing up in Brethren families have developed a strong sense 
of personal property values and a deep respect for the rights of others. 
This probably came from the interaction of the children in large families, 
where there was of necessity a great deal of sharing but where each had 
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to respect the rights of the other. This did not always express itself as 
clearly in respect for freedom as it did in respect for the property rights 
of others. There would likely emerge from such cultural backgrounds 
therefore a vigorous resistance to invasion of property rights but not as 
much resistance to invasion of the right of freedom of speech, or of the press. 

Women living in Brethren families were often in a humiliating position 
regarding the handling of money. We rather clearly recognize today that 
money is a symbol of power. If it be assumed that whoever handles the 
money, therefore, possesses power in a group, it is clear that in most cases 
the wife or mother was in a weak position. In many a very fine family the 
woman would confess that throughout her married life she felt humiliated 
and resentful because whenever she wanted money to buy something she 
had to ask her husband for it and often account minutely for its expenditure. 
It seems likely that this insistence on the husband’s control of the family 
money was responsible for more strain in family relations than almost 
anything else. 

Because of the lack of opportunity for handling family money and 
entering in any major way into the administration of the family, the 
woman in the family was often quite ill-prepared when anything happened 
to the “head of the house.” It was not only that the women had had no 
experience in family administration, but, what was worse, they developed 
a deep distrust of themselves because of the implied evaluation of them 
by their husbands. There were severe anxiety reactions oftentimes when 
at the death of the man of the family the wife had to take over. There is 
no indication that this was due to individual patterns of contempt or 
distrust of women. Rather, it is pretty clear that this attitude toward women 
was a part of the cultural pattern and a particularly unlovely part. 

It seems to us like a strange thing indeed that even among a people 
who lived and grew up on farms, amid all the profusion of God's 
reproducing and growing organisms, such things as sex, reproduction, and 
growth simply were not talked about. Children for the most part grew up 
with matters pertaining to the sexual aspect of life remaining a dark 
mystery. The assumption seems to have been that “fleshly matters” should 
not be discussed. Any needed knowledge would come naturally. Questions 
raised by growing children seeing the sexual acts of farm animals often 
were met with a stern admonition not to talk about “such things.” This 
attitude has had unfortunate repercussions in the lives of many good 
people. This is only one more spot where the Brethren were not distinctive. 
They shared an unhealthy cultural taboo regarding matters of sex. 

It was almost inevitable that a people who set great store by tradition 
and keeping the good German family names unblemished would become 
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quite repressive with regard to individual, creative tendencies. Non- 
conformity was one of the chief catchwords. This was “nonconformity to 
‘the world.’” And usually “the world” referred to anything that was not 
Brethren or at least that was not “plain.” But the pressure to conform to 
this idea of nonconformity was very strong. “It would be a disgrace to 
the family to be anything but a farmer.” “Don’t marry anyone from another 
state—especially from ” “Do things the way the family has always 
done them.” Certainly there are strong stabilizing forces inherent in such 
ideas, but these stabilizing forces can be and often have been stifling of 
creativity and initiative. And this was frequently to be found in Brethren 
family life. 

Brethren families were remarkably successful in developing respect 
for authority. Children were taught that obedience to parents is not only 
commanded in the Scriptures but is the best way for a family to get along. 
And children who learn respect for and obedience to the parents usually 
are respectful of and obedient to the parent symbols in the larger society 
—the law, the government, the judge, the policeman, the teacher. It is 
literally correct to say that the Brethren have been a law-abiding people 
with very little crime among them. It is correct because from little up they 
were taught respect for authority. And in many ways this is good. 

But it is not totally good. Being reared within an authoritarian type 
of structure in which children are not expected to question the orders of 
their parents—especially the father—but are expected always to “do as 
you are told” does not tend to develop people who easily and readily resist 
authority, even when it is wrongly used. Putting it positively, it is pretty 
clear that an authoritarian family structure (such as was rather generally 
characteristic of Brethren families) tends toward the development of 
submissive and noncritical persons. Or the other possibility is that it may 
tend toward the development of a few people who almost blindly resist 
all authority. But neither of these kinds of persons makes the best 
participant in a democratic society or in a democratic church. It seems 
fair to say that the characteristic authoritarian family structure did us a 
real disservice in failing to produce people equipped and eager for the 
democratic process. There is some evidence that people thus raised may 
become tools not only in the hands of a powerful but beneficent church 
elder, but also in the hands of an unscrupulous and power-hungry political 
demagogue. Again it must be said that in this the Brethren were not unique. 
Precisely the same pattern, sometimes in even more aggravated forms, was 
to be found among other religious groups such as the Mennonites, the 
Amish, or the Brethren in Christ. It was a cultural characteristic of a larger 
sub-culture rather than just of the Brethren. 
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Religious Aspects 

In Brethren circles marriage was not specifically spoken of as a 
sacrament. But the marriage ties were considered as sacred and as ordained 
by God. This is one of the reasons for a certain stability and permanence 
in these families. But it also put a certain flavor into a marriage relationship 
to have the deep conviction that this is not just according to our own good 
pleasure but that our vows are made before God and are blessed by him. 
This never by definition reached the point of being a sacrament, but the 
sacredness of the marriage ties with the resulting quality of relationship 
leaves no doubt that one is here in the presence of genuine sacrament. 

Family life was largely characterized by real piety and sobriety. Indeed, 
sometimes it was austere. But there was so much of genuine piety that the 
austerity may have seemed a bit more of a natural result that emerged from 
the warm and meaningful relation of the family to God than something 
imposed. Prayer, Bible reading, and the good life went hand in hand. 

It can further be said that there were many families in which the 
family was the center of religious nurture and teaching. Families took 
responsibility for teaching the Bible and the rules of the church rather than 
surrendering this to the Sunday school, until sometime after 1900. One 
must hasten to admit, however, that much of what was done in the family 
dealt with legalistic observances. With the fine stable center in the family 
it is really unfortunate that a more creative and living sort of religious 
nurture was not more widely given. 


WHAT DOES THE HERITAGE SAY TO THE 
PRESENT AND THE FUTURE? 


On a number of subjects what is to be seen in the heritage seems to 
have something to say to us regarding the present and the future of the 
family among the Brethren. 


Farming As a Home Base 


Farming is now and is likely to continue to be an excellent base for 
family life. For families who find themselves at times completely out of 
step with the culture (e.g., participation in war) farming remains a relatively 
independent economic base. And it can be said that in good farming areas 
this is almost equally true with owner or renter. It will be increasingly 
necessary to have a certain degree of interdependence within the family to 
secure sufficient capital for a young family to begin farming. The question 
will remain as to whether young families can be economically inter- 
dependent with the parents or grandparents without surrendering very 
important freedoms of their own that are of value. In many ways living 
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conditions are ideal for rearing children on the farm. What we have 
here said does not imply seeing any necessity or particular value in trying 
to return to ruralism in which the family is a relatively self-sufficient 
production-consumption unit. Nor does this overlook the fact that there 
are also many values to families to be attained in urban life and that many 
fine families are now availing themselves of such values. 


Monogamy As a Family Pattern 

Lifelong marriage between one man and one woman has commended 
itself because of the values that are inherent in it for the man and 
the woman and the children born to them. It has become necessary, however, 
to recognize that in times of severe unrest such as war there are marriages 
that are so ill-conceived that the only escape from a kind of living hell 
is to permit the dissolution of the marriage (if such it may be called). The 
church does well to continue to hold to the ideal of monogamous marriage 
while holding in fellowship those who fail in this ideal. 


Recreation in the Family 
Family-centered recreation with all the values that are inherent in 
having fun together as families got some quasi support in this generation. 


The advent of television has tended to keep families together at home for 
entertainment, but the entertainment is from outside and inspires the 
spectator attitude for the most part. A healthier trend for the future has 
been seen in the encouragement of handcrafts and homemade games for 
family fun. This deserves encouragement and has gotten some support 
from television itself. 


Size of Families 

The size of Brethren families seems to be getting larger again after 
several generations of small families. We will probably not attain the very 
large families of the past because there is widespread knowledge of and 
a healthy attitude towards family planning and the means to be used in 
controlling the size of the family. This promises to safeguard us against 
the abuse of mothers and children in families that are too large. 


Place of Women 

Although the symbolic control of the family, including the wife, by 
the husband through the control of the family money is becoming more 
a thing of the past, there is still a very real effort on the part of some men 
to keep women in a subordinate position. What was expressed in the control 
of money in a former generation now shows up in the refusal of certain 
positions in the church to women as women. Unfortunately this is often 
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difficult to attack because it is rationalized as being for the best interests 
of the women. 


Sex Instruction 

Happily it can be said that the “hush, hush” era with regard to sex 
instruction is nearly a thing of the past. In its place there is to be found 
rather widely a healthy attitude of freedom and frankness while at the 
same time some reverence for the intimacies of love is maintained. We 
can afford to continue to cultivate this attitude. 


Family Traditions 

The past seems to suggest that family traditions should be used as a 
stabilizing force in family life but that we need to guard against the 
tradition becoming a stifling force. We need to allow constantly for newer 
and better ways of doing things and even for newer and finer values. 


Authority and Authoritarianism 

There is much in our heritage to suggest that we need to maintain a 
wholesome and proper respect for authority. At the same time we must 
strive to achieve a balance between such respect and the ability to evaluate 
critically all exercise of authority and the disposition to resist wrongly used 


authority. The future mental health of our people and the ability to 
participate as constructive and responsible members of church and society 
is dependent on the achievement of this balance. 


Marriage and Family Life As Sacrament 

There is enough in our heritage of the family as a channel of God’s 
grace to all of its members to suggest that this is a point that can stand 
further emphasis. God chose a family to be the vehicle for Christ’s coming. 
He persists in using good families as means of making himself known to 
growing persons. To this end true piety should be characteristic of the 
family of the future so that it may be a center of nurture and growth in 
all spiritual graces for all its members. Then marriage becomes a true 
sacrament and fulfills the highest promise of the past. 











The Posture of the Right Thumb During Opening 
Prayers in Morning Services During January 
in Leap Years 


WAYNE ZUNKEL 


This is a question of profound importance and constant discussion and 
perplexity among ministers. Particularly is it a question among young 
ministers, and, rather than diminishing, the problem grows in importance 
as the alternatives become more pronounced in later life. Actually this 
aspect of public worship takes on even deeper significance because it is not 
a matter of general public knowledge but is a highly personal matter 
between the minister and his God. As such it has a profound place in any 
discussion of worship and is influenced by all of our theological thinking.’ 

The matter of posture (or position) is the primary consideration in 
our treatment of the subject. Actually, practices differ widely among various 
comnfunions and even between ministers of the same denomination. Like 
so Many practices among nonliturgical churches, often the practice followed 
is a matter of individual preference (or, worse yet, habit!) rather than 
symbolic of a meaningful and theologically sound approach. 

Generally speaking, there are four postures which may be assumed 
though there are variations of each of these and subtle nuances which may 
add new depth and beauty if properly understood and utilized. 

By far the most theologically sound posture is the bowed or “bent” 
thumb, pointing downward. Here is symbolized deep humility and 
reverence. Biblically it goes far back in Hebrew history to the practice of 
falling on one’s face when confronted by Almighty God. Time forbids 
our reiterating the numerous examples. There are, however, many. All 
competent scholars recognize that the thumb bent earthward is the only 
correct position when this attitude is desired. 

Another very acceptable position, and, though it may seem 
contradictory to the first, not at all objectionable, is the upward position. 
This symbolizes praise and adoration and is also in keeping with the best 
of biblical tradition and Christian worship. Some objections have been 
raised as to whether it is evidence of liberal leanings and hence does not 


*Schuelter has a brief discussion of this in his book, Bodily Exercise and the Conduct of Public 
Worship, page 211. 
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display a proper sense of reverence and one’s own unworthiness. Such 
objections do have elements of truth, though the practice of the heaven- 
pointed thumb is an ancient one. The best general rule is that it should 
not be used indiscriminately but only on special occasions so as to leave 
no doubt that the leader is of sound theology. Some have conjectured that 
the attitude grew out of the period of the martyrs. In our own tradition 
we know that after the unfortunate experience of John Naas the position 
grew in popularity. This seems to be, however, unfounded. Although these 
instances may have given the practice added impetus, it is known that the 
earliest disciples used this position on occasion. Our best scholars tell us 
this was probably the posture of Stephen’ at his stoning, though ancient 
records are not clear. 

A third posture is that pointing straight forward, indicating purpose 
and resolute will. Jesus used this on occasion.’ This position is not used 
as frequently but is highly popular among churches growing out of the 
Reformation. It is especially good for use at Lent. 

The fourth posture, and by far the most used, is that of crossed thumbs. 
Though widely used, its background is dubious. Scholarship is quite 
widely agreed that it springs from superstition and ancient pagan practice.‘ 
From earliest times crossed fingers were displayed as a defense against evil 
spirits. This, of course, has no place in our pulpits, though we know, and 
do in fact acknowledge, that such spirits do exist. Some feel that the 
practice is supported in the St. Andrew portrayal of the cross. Such may be 
the case but it is no valid argument for those of us not of that tradition. 
At best it represents bad taste and, if practiced knowingly, it demonstrates 
shoddy theology and in some cases the direst kind of heresy. There is one 
exception to the rule, as, indeed, there is an exception to every rule. This 
we will deal with in the following paragraphs related to the seasonal 
approach to posture of the right thumb. One word before we do this, 
however, on the relation of the posture of the thumb to the various elements 
of the worship cycle.* It is felt by many in the field that varying positions 
of the thumb can be used as we go through the various aspects of worship. 
For example, in the opening prayer, the upright position might be used 
during the sentences of praise and adoration, the downward or “bent” 


? Acts 7:55, 56. 

* The passage, “He set his face like a flint,” is rendered in some ancient manuscripts, “He set his 
face like his thumb,” flint being an ancient term for thumb when fires were started by the friction of 
wood caused by thumb movement before flints were invented. 

*Andrew White Board, Christmas and Other Pagan Celebrations: A Sourcebook. 

® Another related area which ought to be a special concern to Brethren is the care of the thumbnail. 
There is strong sentiment among high church circles for special manicuring of the thumb in keeping 
with sound theological symbolism. There are those who say this conflicts with our emphasis on 
simple living and non-creedal worship. For a thought-provoking discussion see John Calvin: A 
Thumbnail Sketch, by Dr. Floyd Mallott. His discussion will thrill you. 
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position during sentences of confession, and the forward position during 
commitment. This is a discussion in itself and evidence of failure on my 
part properly to delimit my subject.° Twiddling or excessive movement 
of the thumbs is never in good taste. However, it should be pointed out 
that some extremely conservative groups practice what might be termed a 
“shake, rattle, and roll” philosophy at this point. 

Secondly, in regard to seasons. We chose Leap Years because they offer 
special problems not seen in sane and normal years. Leap Year is a time 
of marriages. Even as the Holy Writ tells us: “The Lord has created a 
new day; the woman woos the man!” Here we see evidence not only that 
Leap Year is a sacred tradition instituted by God, but we see that January 
(the “new day’’)’ has special significance in this area of his plan. The 
minister should give special consideration to the elements of worship 
that they be in harmony with this seasonal emphasis. At this time the 
entwined fingers are especially appropriate, symbolizing the unity longed 
for with eager and deliberate plotting by God’s fairer sex." 

This is all by way of background to the topic, however. Many feel 
that when the intertwined-fingers posture is assumed, it is appropriate 
during this season of the year to cross the thumbs. A word of caution, 
however. Make certain that you do it properly and in full realization of 
the deeper theological implications. It is all too easy for us to become 
lazy as ministers of the Word and merely go through the motions. Always 
we need to be aware of the deeper truths behind these simple yet profound 
motions. 

Immediately the question arises: If we cross the thumbs, which thumb 
shall rest on top? This, too, is a matter for prolonged speculation and it 
is known that monks in monasteries in Central Italy during the early 
thirteenth century debated this for many weeks. Quite naturally most of 
us, without thinking, would be inclined (through habit) to cross the right- 
hand thumb over the left. But here again is evidence of our sinful and 
perverse nature. How easy it is to do the easiest with no thought of 
tradition, the wisdom of our church fathers, or the counsels of Holy 
Scripture! But we are not to be “natural” men following our own petty 
whims. The Bible gives clear guidance. ‘Among all this people there were 
seven hundred chosen men left handed; every one could sling stones at a 
hair breadth and not miss.’* How clear it is that we are called to sling 


*In no case should these postures be carried out by the left-hand thumb. This is irreverent. Herein 
is a further argument against crossed thumbs. 

™See Suiter, Pocket Lexicon. 

® For a fuller discussion see Ministering to the Single, Cabot and Dicks; And Ye Visited Me, Russell 
Dicks, also has helpful pointers. 

® Judges 20:16. 
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stones at a hair breadth and not miss as “chosen men” and servants of the 
Spirit. Obviously from the text, as chosen men our left hands are to rise 
above the strength of the right. The right hand symbolized glory and 
power and this is to be subdued in prayer. 

Some may find this extremely awkward. This can never be used as 
an excuse. Through long and devoted practice our failures may be 
transcended. Consider the Nazarene: He was not able to begin his ministry 
until thirty years of age. 

But there is an exception. Note the text: “seven hundred (were) 
chosen!” Obviously this means that some of us may not be called to exert 
the left hand. In such cases, follow the injunction, “Let not the left hand 
know what the right hand is doing.’”’ Come upon it quickly so as not to 
lead to the downfall of one of thy members. 

Much more could be written on this subject, yea, books, yea, even 
libraries. The importance of this topic is increased because it deals with 
the opening prayer, and the unseemly posture of even so small a member as 
the right thumb may be detrimental to the whole of the service. But time 
does not permit an adequate discussion. We would close, however, with 
the injunction of the maiden to Saul the King: “I have put my life in my 
hand, and I have hearkened unto thy words which thou spakest unto me.”” 
Let us give these matters their due attention. 


291 Samuel 28:21. 





The Thought of Schweitzer and the Brethren 


Date W. Brown 


As the clouds of smoke finally arise from this twentieth century, 
Albert Schweitzer will probably stand out as one of the great thinkers of 
our century. Not in any sense that he will be a figure symbolic of the 
century, but rather in the sense that he opposed the trends of his time and 
remained a revolutionary figure, a prophet crying out in the wilderness. 


He has been acclaimed as a great Christian and a noble missionary; 
yet, probably no modern theologian has done more to play havoc with 
Christian dogma and biblical interpretation. Many pious epithets have 
been ascribed to him by the common people and the preachers of 
Christendom; yet, his agnosticism, if known to them, would cause his 
status to change from that of saint to infidel. George Seaver states the 
problem well: 

Schweitzer presents a problem both to the religious consciousness and to 

the religious conscience of the modern world. The problem may be stated 
thus: in what sense (if any) can one whose critical enquiry into the origins 

of Christianity has undermined the very foundations upon which the whole 

edifice of the Christian dogma has apparently rested for centuries, but 
whose whole life bears witness to undeniable Christian discipleship, be 

said to be a Christian at all?* 


The Brethren, being a nontheological group, probably would come nearer 
to accepting Schweitzer than many others. For, after all, the important 
thing is “to be like Jesus.” Perhaps here we have the first connection 
between Schweitzer and the Brethren. This paper will explore further 
that relationship. The author hopes that he is not too far-fetched in his 
comparisons, and he is under no illusions of making a Dunker out of 
this great thinker. However, in reading about him and after him, the 
author has noted some striking similarities. This paper will treat these 
by sections: the ethical, Jesus, individualism, practical mysticism, and 
reverence for life. 


THE ETHICAL 


Goodness is at the very core of pietism. “To be religious is to be 
good.”” And so it has been that the Brethren have been on the ethical 


* George Seaver, Christian Revolutionary (New York: Harper and Brothers, 1944), page 1. All 
quotations from this work are used by permission. 
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wing of Christianity. With this Schweitzer agrees. It is basic to his thought. 
In his autobiography he says, 


The truth that the ethical is the essence of religion is firmly established by 
the authority of Jesus.’ 


Again in his work on Paul he says that Paul 


recognized that faith in Jesus Christ essentially, and with all that it implies, 
must place itself under the absolute authority of the ethical and must draw 
its warmth from the flame of love.* 


In his works on civilization, he proclaims that civilizations rest on 
ethical foundations, and when these are neglected, the whole structure 
crumbles. 

He demonstrates that, without an ethical base, the thing men call 
civilization is a mirage as incapable of saving mankind from suicide as the 
reflection of an oasis in the sky is incapable of saving a man, lost in the 
desert, from dying of thirst.‘ 


A new Renaissance must come, and a much greater one than that in which 
we stepped out of the Middle Ages; a great Renaissance in which mankind 
discovers that the ethical is the highest truth and the highest 
practicability.* 

And so the ethical is at the very base of Schweitzer’s thought. His 
intellectual agnosticism has never affected his enthusiasm for life, the driving 
force of the ethical. “Whosoever doeth the will shall know of the doctrine” 
is basic to both the Brethren and to the thought of Albert Schweitzer. 


JESUS 


This paper will be too brief to discuss the extensive studies which 
Schweitzer has made unwrapping Jesus from all of the dogma of traditional 
and modern theology and presenting him as a man of his time, of his 
own world view, that of an out-and-out apocalyptist. Rather I have 
attempted to understand what Jesus means to Schweitzer in his own personal 
faith. 

Schweitzer agrees with basic Brethren emphasis in his insisting that 
the personality of the historical Jesus has nothing to do with the Christ 
of metaphysical theology, on the one hand, which makes it almost impossible 
to take him as an example, and one whose commandment, “Follow me,” 


? Albert Schweitzer, Out of My Life and My Thought (New York: Holt, 1949), page 58. All 
quotations from this work are used by permission. 

* Albert Schweitzer, The Mysticism of Paul the Apostle (New York: Macmillan), page 310. All 
quotations from this work are used by permission. 

“Herman Hagedorn, Prophet in the Wilderness (New York: Macmillan, 1947), page 13. All 
quotations from this work are used by permission. 

5 Albert Schweitzer, Civilization and Ethics (New York: Macmillan, 1929), page 285. All 
quotations from this work are used by permission. 
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has little meaning.. On the other hand, it has nothing to do with the : 
modern rationalistic theology concept of the historic Jesus which attempted 
to clothe him in the garment of modern ideas. 


We can, at the present day, scarcely imagine the long agony in which the 
historical view of the life of Jesus came to birth. And even when He was 
once more recalled to life, He was still, like Lazarus of old, bound hand 
and foot with grave-clothes—the grave-clothes of dogma.° 


Schweitzer will have nothing to do with these abstract metaphysical 
problems. For Schweitzer the personality of Christ is no theological 

conundrum. Our knowledge of Him does not depend on dialectical 

subtleties (note, neo-orthodox theologians). It comes to us directly as the : 
impact of Life upon life. His Spirit is alive and at work in the world : 
today, and we can know Him, not by mystifying ourselves with speculation 
about His person and His nature, but by entering into the fellowship of 
His sufferings, by doing His will, by obedience to His absolute ethic of 
love." 





We as Brethren can agree with the above, whether or not we accept 
Schweitzer’s view of Jesus as being altogether an apocalyptist. For with 
Schweitzer the emphasis is upon having the spirit of Jesus and of following 
him. 








In proportion as we have the Spirit of Jesus, we have the true knowledge 
of Jesus.* 








Schweitzer had trouble with the orthodox mission board under which he 
would serve in securing permission to go to Africa. But after he arrived 
on the field he said that he agreed basically with the other missionaries 
that the important thing after all was to 








preach the elements of the Gospel as given in the Sermon on the Mount, 
and to bring men under the lordship of the spirit of Jesus.° 







Again he said 





Jesus does not require of men today that they be able to grasp either in 
speech or in thought Who He is. . . . The one thing He did require of 
them was that they should actively and passively prove themselves men 
who had been compelled by Him to rise from being as the world to being 
other than the world, and thereby partakers of His peace.*® 







And as Brethren and as Christians we will not agree and share in the 
agnosticism of Schweitzer concerning the person of Jesus, but we certainly 
do agree with him as to the demand which Jesus makes of us. 







* Albert Schweitzer, The Quest of the Historical Jesus (London: Adam and Charles Black, 1945), 
page 4. All quotations from this work are used by permission. 
™ Seaver, Christian Revolutionary, page 10. 
® Schweitzer, The Quest of the Historical Jesus, page 399. 
* Schweitzer, Out of My Life and My Thought, page 96. 
1° Ibid., page 56. 
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For him [Schweitzer] the demand Jesus makes upon men is not of 
emotional response nor of rationalistic assent, but rather of the allegiance 
of the will.** 

It is also interesting to note that although Schweitzer talks much 
about the general affirmation of the world, he believes that on the part of 
the individual spirit there must be a personal rejection of the world, as 
exemplified in his own personal life. This individual rejection of the world 
while at the same time being optimistic about the ultimate outcome of 
world history has been very characteristic of Brethren thought. 

The general affirmation of the world, if it is to be Christian, must in 
individual spirit be Christianized and transfigured by the personal rejection 
of the world which is preached in the sayings of Jesus. It is only by means 
of the tension thus set up that religious energy can be communicated to 
our time. . . . There was a danger that modern theology, for the sake of 
peace, would deny the world-negation in the sayings of Jesus, with which 
Protestantism was out of sympathy and thus unstring the bow and make 
Protestantism a mere sociological instead of a religious force.”* 


Schweitzer has been one of those responsible for making popular the 
phrase “interim-ethic of Jesus’—the idea that Jesus’ teachings were 
influenced by his belief in an imminent end of the world. Many less 
ethically minded Christians derive from this interim-ethic idea the view 
that the teachings of Jesus do not apply to our time. But Schweitzer, strange 
as it may seem, proclaims that the interim-ethic of Jesus is the eternally 
valid element in Christianity. Although Brethren may not agree with 
Schweitzer that the teachings of Jesus were an interim-ethic, they certainly 
can agree with him that it is these ethical teachings which make up the most 
important and eternal elements in the gospel story. 

In reality that which is eternal in the words of Jesus is due to the very 
fact that they are based on an eschatological worldview, and contain the 
expression of a mind for which the contemporary world, with its historical 
and social circumstances, no longer had any existence. They are 
appropriate, therefore, to any world, for in every world they raise the 
man who dares to meet their challenge, and does not turn and twist them 
into meaninglessness, above his world and his time, making him inwardly 
free, so that he is fitted to be, in his own world and in his own time, a 
simple channel of the power of Jesus.** 


I close this section on Jesus with this classic statement of Jesus given 
by Schweitzer: 
He comes to us as One unknown, without a name, as of old, by the lake 
side, He came to those men who knew Him not. He speaks to us the same 


11 Seaver, Christian Revolutionary, page 5. 
13 Schweitzer, The Quest of the Historical Jesus, pages 400 and 401. 
18 Ibid., page 400. 
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word: “Follow thou me!” and sets us to the tasks which He has to fulfil 
for our time. He commands. And to those who obey Him, whether they 
be wise or simple, He will reveal Himself in the toils, the conflicts, the 
sufferings which they shall pass through in His fellowship, and, as an 
ineffable mystery, they shall learn in their own experience Who He is.** 


INDIVIDUALISM 


In a world which is drifting towards collectivism, religiously and 
politically, Schweitzer is an uncompromising individualist. He is a foe 
to collectivism in any form. He believes that human beings should long 
since have passed beyond the tyrannies of herd instinct and group 
consciousness. The loss of the individual personality is one of the main 
reasons for the decay of our civilization today. 


It is only in individuals that the ethical can ever come into existence. 
The final decision as to what the future of society shall be depends, not 
upon how near to perfection its organization is but upon the worth of its 
individual members.** 

What we have experienced, and are still experiencing, must surely 
convince us that the spirit is everything and that institutions count for 
very little. . . . The wisest reforms in organization can only carry them 
a little nearer solution, never to the goal. The only conceivable way of 
bringing about a reconstruction of our world on new lines is first of all 
to become new men ourselves under old circumstances.** 


The Brethren, a company of individualists, should agree with the above. 
It also should be interesting to note in this day of the ecumenical 
movement Schweitzer’s anti-institutionalism. For Schweitzer has a word 
to say to the ecumenical movement which the Brethren as individualists 
should be saying: 

To make up to itself for the fact that it does so little to prove the reality 

of its spiritual and ethical nature, the Christianity of today cheats itself 

with the delusion that it is making its position as a Church stronger year 

by year. It is accommodating itself to the spirit of the age by adopting a | 

kind of modern worldliness. Like other organized bodies it is at work i 
to make good, by even stronger and more uniform organization, its claim 
to be a body justified by history and practical success. But just in 
proportion as it gains in external power, it loses in spiritual." 














PRACTICAL MYSTICISM 


Although a great thinker and a defender of thinking and rationalism, 
in the final analysis Schweitzer has come to the mystical position. For to 











4 Ibid., page 401. 
25 Schweitzer quoted from Seaver, Christian Revolutionary, page 111. 
1° Ibid., page 109. 

27 Schweitzer, Out of My Life and My Thought, page 276. 
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Schweitzer thought which honestly and courageously thinks itself out, 
ends in scepticism. But it cannot rest there, for the will-to-live survives 
the inevitable suicide of the theoretical reason. Rationalism, from its grave 
in scepticism, is re-born in mysticism. This mysticism has nothing in 
common with any of those psychic states, whether induced or given, which 
are popularly connected with the term. It is the practical mysticism of 
the will . . . elsewhere he speaks of it as “Jesus risen in the hearts 
of men.””** Thus, it is not by any historic-theological gnosis that we come 
to know him, but by practical mysticism alone. 

Any profound world-view is mysticism, in that it brings men into a 

spiritual relation with the Infinite. The world-view of Reverence for Life 

is ethical mysticism. It allows union with the Infinite to be realized by 

ethical action. This ethical mysticism originates in logical thinking. . . . 

Rational thinking, if it goes deep, ends of necessity in the non-rational of 


mysticism. It has, of course, to deal with life and the world, both of which 
are non-rational entities.*® 


REVERENCE FOR LIFE 


Schweitzer writes, ‘““To the man who is truly ethical all life is sacred.’’*”° 
And so it has been with the Quakers, the Brethren, and the Mennonites 
and all others in the ethical wing of Christianity. George Fox said, “For 
I perceived that there is somewhat of God in every man.” Schweitzer’s 
principle of reverence for life has always been basic to the above groups. 
Even when it comes to animals, the pietistic people, with Schweitzer, have 
always treated them more kindly and wondered more about their souls 
than others have done. 

The fundamental postulate of the thought of Schweitzer is not “I think, 
therefore I am.” But rather it is “I am life that wills-to-live in the midst 
of other life that wills-to-live.’"" This emphasis is somewhat akin to 
Berdyaev’s philosophy of Personalism. 

In Schweitzer’s words the ethic of Reverence for Life is the ethic of Jesus 


brought to philosophical expression, extended into cosmical form, and 
conceived of as intellectually necessary.” 


In conclusion I would say that most of us would not want to follow 
Schweitzer altogether in his theological agnosticism and in his interpretation 
of Jesus; however, in his philosophical ideas he is close to us all. Or in 
other words, the Brethren may not want to make Albert Schweitzer their 


18 Seaver, Christian Revolutionary, page 23. 

1° Schweitzer, Out of My Life and My Thought, page 273. 
2° Ibid., page 233. 

*1 Seaver, Christian Revolutionary, page 84. 

22 Tbid., page 102. 
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official theologian or chief biblical interpreter, but I think that he, as a 
philosopher, strongly attracts us. For as I interpret the thought patterns of 
the Church of the Brethren, I see that they are very close to Albert 
Schweitzer’s emphasis on the ethical, on following Jesus, on individualism, 
on practical mysticism, and on reverence for life. 





- AAR Mandy 
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Community Living in Our Time 
AN ACCOUNT OF THE BRUDERHOF COMMUNITIES 


D. Merritt Mow 


HISTORICAL SKETCH 


The Society of Brothers, or Bruderhof, is a group of Christians living 
in community with one another on an intentional and voluntary basis. 
The present movement had its beginning in Germany in 1920, when 
Eberhard Arnold, a secretary in the Christian Student Union of the 
German Youth Movement, and a small group of friends felt the clear 
call of God to live together in complete sharing as did the Apostolic 
Christians in Jerusalem (Acts 2: 44-46, 4:32-37). The little group saw 
very clearly the condition into which men had brought the world after 
the First World War and that in the midst of all human efforts to improve 
the world no answer was to be found. They then also saw that the only 
possible answer lay in God alone; so they dedicated themselves to follow 
the will of God completely and permanently, without regard to cost. In 
this they had much in common with Christian communal groups which 
arose in the sixteenth century in Europe, and also with the early Mennonites, 
Quakers, and Brethren. They became heirs to a thread running through 
history, of a people seeking to lay aside everything and to live for the 
prophetic message of the Kingdom of God alone. 

The Bruderhof community grew considerably in Germany in a 
community called the Rhénbruderhof. Support for the community came 
chiefly from small-scale farming and a publishing enterprise which did 
some significant work in publishing writings of the first-, second-, and 
third-century Christian church fathers. When Adolph Hitler came to 
power in Germany the brothers began to experience persecution. In 
November 1933 the Gestapo raided the Rhénbruderhof, confiscated a great 
quantity of books, and forbade the brothers from receiving any more visitors. 
The Nazis also closed the community school and declared that a Nazi 
teacher would be sent to take over the instruction of the children. This 
latter action forced the brothers to remove the children of school age 
(about twenty of them) to Liechtenstein, where a new community was 
begun and maintained for a few years. Meanwhile conditions under the 
Nazi regime grew worse and worse at the Rhénbruderhof. It was a great 
loss to the community when in November of 1935 Eberhard Arnold died 
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unexpectedly of a severe leg infection. The shock of this loss taught the 
brothers that they must never place their faith in any human leadership, 
but only in God, who alone is eternal. 

Shortly after Eberhard Arnold’s death a new community was begun 
in the Cotswold hills of England. This was necessary because of the 
increasing oppression of the German government. Finally, in April of 
1937, Hitler’s SS Troopers surrounded the Rhénbruderhof, and declared 
it to be dissolved; the brothers and sisters were forced to leave the country, 
taking with them only what they could carry. They went to the Cotswold 
Bruderhof. There the publishing work was resumed, and again for several 
years the community experienced relatively peaceful growth. 

Then World War II broke out and again matters became difficult. 
Though the community had a good relationship with the British 
government, the hysteria of war among the English populace caused them 
to have a natural distrust of the Bruderhof community, stemming from 
the fact that a majority of the brothers were Germans and German-speaking. 
Therefore the government asked the brothers that they either consent 
to have their German members interned in camps for the duration of the 
war, or that they leave the country. Emigration was chosen, rather than 
separation on the basis of nationalistic lines. So the brothers, then 
numbering about three hundred fifty adults and children, applied to the 
countries of the Western Hemisphere for admittance. 

Only one country consented to admit such a group of pacifist 
Christians; that was Paraguay, the most backward country of the Americas. 
In great danger from German submarines, the community sailed in ten 
groups to Paraguay. A tract of land called Primavera was purchased with 
the money from the sale of the Cotswold Bruderhof, and the life was 
resumed at incredible hardship in the virgin forests and grasslands of 
Paraguay. The food supply was insufficient and housing was temporary 
and completely inadequate. Of the three hundred fifty people in the 
community, one hundred seventy were children, of whom one hundred 
were under six years old. The hardships of the new beginning cost the 
lives of seven small children. As soon as possible crude family dwellings, 
common rooms, stables, workshops, school buildings, and a hospital were 
erected. For the beginning of the hospital the Brethren, Friends, and 
Mennonite service commissions contributed aid. 

When the community migrated to Paraguay, three English members 
were left in England to settle the financial affairs there. Friends came to 
these brothers and expressed the desire to experience and enter the life. 
Soon there was a considerable group; so instead of closing affairs in 
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England a new Bruderhof was begun in Shropshire, called the Wheathill 
Bruderhof. 


Today the Society of Brothers numbers over a thousand persons. 
Besides three communities in Paraguay, and Wheathill in England, there 
are also communities in Uruguay and Germany and two in the United 
States. The American communities are Woodcrest at Rifton, New York, 
ninety miles up the Hudson River from New York City, and Forest River, 
at Fordville, North Dakota. The communities are supported chiefly 
through agricultural work, though Woodcrest engages in the manufacture 
of educational play equipment for schools and nurseries. The hospital in 
Paraguay now treats over ten thousand patients each year, most of them 
poverty-stricken Paraguayans, and it is a great burden on all of the 
communities to keep this work going, along with the constant building 
up in all of them. Another important work of the communities is the 
publishing of a quarterly periodical called The Plough. 

In recent months a number of Brethren young people have visited 
Woodcrest, Forest River, Wheathill, and Primavera, with great interest. 
This report is an attempt to set down some of the characteristics and 
beliefs of the brothers which may be responsible for the interest of 
these Brethren youth in the movement. The following will therefore be 
written as in the words of the brothers, that is, as a partial statement of 
their faith. 


THE LIFE 

Discipleship 

The daily life of the brothers is dedicated to one thing alone, 
discipleship to Christ. It is the experience of the brothers that discipleship 
in turn is dependent upon one thing alone, complete voluntary submission 
of all that one is or has, and dedication of everything to God. When a 
person is baptized into the church he must first have dedicated himself 
completely and utterly to God’s will, regardless of consequences. He must 
actually desire death rather than to do anything willfully against God. And 
this desire and dedication must continue unwaveringly throughout his 
life, otherwise he cannot be a brother or a disciple of Christ. To enter the 
church-community—that is, to become a Christian—all, all in a person’s past 
must be willingly and permanently surrendered and placed in the hands 
of Christ. Only then can the Holy Spirit enter and remain in one’s heart. 
Only then can rebirth as a new creature occur. Discipleship does not mean 
climbing a ladder of spiritual attainment toward a goal of piety, saintliness, 
or heavenly reward. Discipleship is the complete emptying of selfish desires, 
and the receiving of the new life in Christ, which comes only as a gift, never 
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as an attainment. The new life is and must be a completely new life. All 
values change, both inwardly and outwardly, regardless of how good or 
enlightened a person is beforehand. Christian baptism is permanently 
decisive. It is not merely a stage of growth. 


The Church 

The experience of commitment and rebirth is something that persons 
can receive only as individuals. But the new life must be lived not 
individually alone, but also corporately. It is inseparable from social 
relationships. “A new commandment I give to you, that you love one 
another; even as I have loved you, that you also love one another. By 
this will all men know that you are my disciples, if you have love for one 
another” (John 13:34, 35). Jesus came not only to reconcile men to God, 
but also to unite men. He came not only to change lives, but also to establish 
a church. And that church must be one’s whole life in Christ. It is not 
a particular place in the Christian’s life, or a segment, or certain hours; 
it is the whole. For this reason the brothers, like the early Anabaptists and 
Brethren, see the church-community as a total necessity. Life is not divided 
into the sacred and the secular. All of life is sacred. That which is secular 
(undedicated) is not of God and cannot be tolerated in the Christian’s life. 

This is the reason for the necessity of giving one’s self to the life of 
complete sharing in community of goods, time, talents, strength, and 
dedication. If surrender to God really means surrender, then the Christian 
owns nothing whatever. He is completely propertyless, spiritually, mentally, 
and physically. He is not a steward of his own vineyard; he is a servant 
in the Lord’s vineyard. He does not tithe ten percent. He gives one 
hundred percent. Apart from the church-community a person’s life 
becomes divided into spheres of economic, personal, and social concerns, 
many of which are unrelated to God and especially to the Body of Christ. 
Therefore the only answer lies in unified dedication, life with a single 
purpose. It is summed up in the gift of agape love, which always draws 
men together, not apart. Complete communal sharing is a gift from God, 
an inevitable result, which comes from dedication to God (dedication to 
God does not result from practicing community of goods). 

True Christians will be of one heart and soul. All men who unite 
with Christ must unite with one another. The Holy Spirit will not lead 
men apart, but only together. Because of differences in background and 
personality, different people will understand God differently; but his will 
and guidance are still one, a unity, and if men dedicate themselves to God 
completely these differences must be overcome. The church therefore, 
being the fellowship of those who have given all to God, will also experience 
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the gift of unity. To deny it is to deny God, for often God’s will lies in the 
minority’s discernment and not in the majority’s opinion. Hence all 
decisions in the church-community are made only when unanimity of will 
is reached. When this unity is not reached it is known that dedication is 
not complete, and hearts must be searched. Majority votes are never 
taken. Nothing is so important as this, that all should remain true to the 
First Love. The brothers have faith that God can and will prevail over 
human weaknesses and self-will, if this is true. The witness can only 
consistently be made out of actual experience, not out of theory. Therefore 
the life which one lives is above any doctrinal statements or creeds or 
sets of beliefs. 


The brothers clearly believe that all war is sin and that participation 
in it or in the destruction of human life in any manner constitutes a 
complete breaking of fellowship with God. For the Christian, killing is 
impossible. The brothers also believe strongly in the purity and sanctity 
of marriage, and the equality of all races as children of God. They believe 
further that the Christian cannot swear oaths, go to law against another 
person, or seek political office. But these principles must be willingly lived, 
in love and in the freedom of the Spirit, not according to a legal pattern. 
The Society of Brothers also seeks to work together mutually with other 
groups which are working in fields of pacifism, race relations, strengthened 
family life, and similar concerns. 


Attack on the World 


One of the most frequent questions put to the brothers is whether 
they are withdrawing or escaping from the world. The brothers are 
particularly interested that this question is raised, for they feel that this 
way of life is an escape only from escapism. Rather than an escape from 
the world, on the contrary Christian communal life is an attack on it. 


Certainly one of the commonest characteristics of human society 
through the ages is that of pretense, attempting to make things to appear 
different from what they actually are. The lie is something which man has 
developed more skillfully than the most progressive technical advances of 
the atomic age. Human society is virtually founded upon keeping up 
appearances, both individually and in human institutions. And it is 
this that Jesus hit harder than any other sin. The “whited sepulchres” of 
the respected Pharisee leaders received his clearest denunciation (Matthew 
23). But in ourselves we find this same hypocrisy, for today men, whether 
in high positions or low, find the most intolerable state to be that in which 
they are seen for what they really are. It is this state of pretense which 
constitutes the real escapism. And a Christian must have nothing to do 
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with it. The Christian life above all requires complete integrity, so that 
the appearance and impression one makes to others is an exact reflection 
of what one really is. And to give up this protective shell and the escape 
it affords is one of the most difficult struggles which any person can 
experience. In the Christian life the struggle is greatest in spiritual things, 
and the danger of spiritual pride is ominous. But this is no indication that 
one should be any less dedicated to a mutual life of helping one another to 
surrender the ego to God, but rather that more dedication should always 
be sought. 

In regard to the attack on the world, the New Testament many times 
makes it clear that evil cannot be combatted with evil. On the contrary, 
the Christian must react to evil only with good. God’s will is not a series 
of gray-shaded relativities, as liberalism supposes. It is a cutting edge of 
pure white light. One either accepts it completely or one rejects it, and 
the choice lies before all men at all times. One in whom the Holy Spirit 
lives cannot therefore accept the values or use the methods of any spirit 
but God. The values of society, based as they are on materialism and 
self-interest, must be rejected outright. Anyone who relies entirely upon 
the guidance of God shows in his life and in his daily and hourly 
relationships that his life is founded upon a Rock, and not upon the 
shifting sands of politics, organizations, race, or self. 

Therefore it is hypocrisy to claim to follow Christ, and yet to spend 
the most vital forty hours of each week in seeking personal sufficiency, gain, 
or family security. One must demonstrate a different way to men by 
manifesting a frontal attack on all of the values of mammon and self-interest. 
The primary attack on evil must be at its very roots, and not only at the 
symptoms, or with methods of relative expediency. This cannot be done 
by human strength, but only by the church, in which Christ reigns. The 
brothers see that human endeavors, even when divinely inspired, will 
experience failures. But Christians must live by faith. And the victory 
is Christ’s. It will be given only when men follow him to no lesser degree 
than the apostles or the Christians in the Jerusalem church did. It is 
only in this kind of obedience that there is any hope for the abolition of 
war, hatred, untruth, and injustice. Then only is one meeting the problems 
of an evil world, instead of escaping from them into the countless evasions 
of contemporary respectable society. 


The Evangel 

As God sent his Son into the world to save the world, so the Christian, 
if he is truly given to God’s will, will give himself in service to others. 
This giving must be both in sharing daily bread and in sharing the Bread 
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of Life. The brothers feel that it would indeed be a terrible thing if they 
were to live in community in order to have a saintly, congenial fellowship 
for themselves, to the exclusion of a bleeding and blaspheming mankind. 
Jesus gave his life for this same mankind, and the brothers are dedicated 
to do likewise; it is demanded of all Christians. ““He who does not take 
his cross and follow me is not worthy of me. He who finds his life will lose 
it, and he who loses his life for my sake will find it” (Matthew 10:38, 39). 
The Christian cannot live for himself. He must live for Christ. And 
that means living for others (Matthew 25:31-46). 

The communities are places where mankind will always find an open 
door where none who seek will ever be turned away. It must always be 
this way. One of the major practical tasks of the Society of Brothers is 
that of sending out traveling brothers continually to spread the “good news” 
of a new and different way of life, for of all aspects of Bruderhof life the 
outreach to men is seen as one of the most vital. The brothers know that 
they in themselves have nothing to offer to men, but that they have been 
given a gift which is from God. And it must be shown and offered to 
other men, else the whole life is in vain. Christians cannot be hermits or 
monastics and Christian communities must not be museums. 


The manner of outreach is simply to go where one will be heard, 
and to tell people that they ought to love one another, and that it is 
possible for a new life of love to be experienced by all. The brothers 
avoid argumentation with those who do not wish to hear of it, and any 
sensational or clever methods or techniques of convincing people are 
repudiated. No distinction is made as to where or to whom to go. That 
is determined entirely according to where men are open to listen. The 
brothers’ challenge is to integrity and sincere self-examination, and their 
invitation is to come and to see for one’s self, actually to share for a short 
or a long time the life of the community. In all of the European and 
American communities therefore there is continually something of a housing 
problem, for the doors are always open to guests and many come. 


Inner Life 

Paul enjoins Christians to “pray without ceasing” (Ephesians 5:17). 
The brothers believe that in the life of every Christian Paul’s injunction 
must be a living reality. In a life that is directed by the Holy Spirit one 
is in constant communion with God. This is prayer without ceasing. In 
it words are not necessary much or most of the time. But the life in Christ 
is a life constantly in Christ, always in the experience of his indwelling 
presence. Thus it is in the life of the church-community, and must be if it 
is truly dedicated. The Christian does not go about with a pious look on 
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his face, however; nor is it necessary for him to carry gadgets or wear some 
special dress (Matthew 6:1-18). He simply lives in the Spirit, shares with 
his brothers, and loves all men with the active love Christ gives him. 

It is also in this same spirit that Christians should come together in 
corporate worship. Worship is truly corporate only when all who are 
present are united and of one heart and mind (Matthew 5:23, 24; John 
4:23, 24). Persons who have experienced united worship thus have no 
difficulty in understanding the occurrences at the first Pentecost (Acts 2). 
Being of one heart and mind isn’t a theoretical thing that comes about 
through ignoring personal differences and misunderstandings. It is a real 
grace which is given whenever Christians are united together in one place 
in Jesus’ name. Such corporate worship is the lifeblood of the church- 
community. 


Settlement of Differences 

In any gathering of human beings, especially in one where people 
from the most widely differing backgrounds imaginable (as is true in 
all of the Bruderhof communities) are living closely together, there is a 
constant danger of tensions and differences arising. In general society if 


a person wishes to avoid such problems he can do so to a considerable 
extent merely by choosing those with whom he likes to be, and avoiding 
the others. In community this cannot be done, but rather one find one’s 
self living, working, and eating with people of all sorts, especially when 
there is such a steady stream of guests as at the Bruderhof communities. 


The answer to the problem of tensions and differences is clearly given 
by Jesus in Matthew 5:23, 24 and 18:15-17. Therefore confession and 
brotherly admonition must be very central in the Christian life. This must 
not be ignored. It is demanded by the very dedication to living in 
completely open honesty and integrity, for if a person were to harbor ill 
feelings or guilt but still give an appearance of friendship and peace, he 
would be indulging in plain hypocrisy (Jeremiah 6:14; Ezekiel 13:8-10). 
Therefore any evil, or ill feelings, or resentments which anyone in the 
community detects in himself or senses in others, must be spoken out 
directly to that person in private and brought to a definite settlement. 
Whenever this is not done faithfully, both the inner life of the individual 
and the life of the community will disintegrate rapidly and cease to be the 
life of the Spirit. 


The Family 


In the Society of Brothers the family unit receives a very high regard. 
The first loyalty is to God in Jesus Christ. The second loyalty is to the 
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Body of Christ, the church. Next to these is the family. The family must 
neither be disregarded as unimportant nor must it claim that which belongs 
to God or to the church. 

The community and the family are vitally dependent upon each 
other, and both are entirely dependent upon God. If either the community 
or the family suffers from evil or ill relationships, the other will suffer 
equally. A person cannot truly love his Christian brothers unless he truly 
loves his wife and children, and vice versa. Therefore great care is taken 
in the communities that homes are happy homes, that children grow 
up in love, and that relationships are pure in all ways. This too is seen 
as being enjoined by the Spirit of Christ living in the daily lives of men 
and women. Its fruits must be actual, not merely theoretical. 


Education of Children 

In the Bruderhof communities the education of the children is seen 
as one of the most important tasks, and it is a responsibility shared by all 
in the community, not just by the teachers. Visitors to the Bruderhof are 
usually struck by the large numbers of laughing, playing children. Of the 
one hundred sixty people living at Woodcrest, for example, more than 
one half are children. Indeed, it has been remarked that the communities 
are more “children’s communities” than adult communities. The daily 
life of each community is in large measure geared specifically to the needs 
of the children. Most of the children in the communities are of community 
families, although the communities, especially in England, have also taken 
in a considerable number of orphans and given them homes and education. 
Children live with their parents, but spend a number of hours of each 
weekday either in school or with their age groups. Every Bruderhof has a 
nursery, a toddler department, a kindergarten, and a school. 


Every effort is made to educate and familiarize the children with 
the world. This is accomplished through studies and many journeys and 
field trips to surrounding neighborhoods and cities. In England and 
America most of the older children attend junior-high and high schools 
outside the communities. Upon the completion of their regular schooling, 
young people are encouraged to leave the community for a period of time. 
In this they can receive training not provided by the community, such as 
certain types of apprenticing or studying in college, and they also can come 
to know other people and ideas. The brothers are quite concerned that 
when young people decide to remain with the church-community for life 
they make the decision on the basis of having a free and objective choice in 
the matter, and not because economically or socially they are forced 
to do so. 
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Some Observations 

In the Bruderhof communities there is a great deal of singing, by 
children and adults alike. Most singing is of objective hymns, and almost 
every communal meal is begun or ended with one or more hymns. Most 
noon and evening meals in the communities are eaten communally in 
the common dining room. Small children eat these meals in their age 
groups. Breakfasts are eaten in family groups, and also several evening 
meals each week. Each community has a central kitchen and laundry, a 
common purse, and a communal storehouse. 

Work is shared by all, regardless of whether it is what men might 
regard as “high” or “low” work. All willingly do the tasks which need 
them, for it is seen that all of the work is for the common good. 

The pace of community life is exhausting, and physically one is very 
tired at the end of each day. But there is a quiet peace and an exuberant 
joy which one also experiences in the community life as one sees men 
and women laboring, singing, worshiping, and living together in a love 
and unity which they believe is a gift for all men who will accept it. Life 
in the Bruderhof is a constant striving toward that day when love, 
brotherhood, and community will be accepted and lived by all mankind, 
so that God’s will might truly be done on earth as it is in heaven. 





Our Brethren Curriculum Materials 


H. LAWRENCE RIcE 


It is sometimes said that Jesus had no program. It is true that he 
wrote no books and published no system of curriculum studies. In fact, 
he gave little instruction as to the application which should be made of 
his teaching. His method was simple and direct. He spoke to the hearts 
and minds of people. These impressions upon the spirit of his disciples 
were like seed cast upon the earth, and out of the forces of the seed and 
the soil the Kingdom of God began to spring up and to grow. Its 
development was orderly and progressive. 

We find ourselves in the midst of this Kingdom and a part of his 
program. Our task is also the sowing of “mustard seed” that grows and 
spreads abroad its branches until it becomes greater than all others, and, 
like yeast, expands to quicken the masses of humanity and bring the 
kingdoms of the world to Christ. 

Each fall thousands of men and women, from every walk of life, 
young and old, trained and untrained, have placed in their hands the 
printed materials which form the basis of our church-school curriculum. 
For our usage in this paper, the curriculum is something formulated in 
writing and does not deal to any great extent with visual aids or classroom 
atmosphere. 

The reason for writing this paper is simple. Each of us has heard 
both criticism and praise for the materials of our denomination. Lesson 
materials have on many occasions been laid aside for those of other 
denominations or even for nondenominational studies. Why have we 
done this? 

Some have said that our curriculum does not contain enough Bible 
or that it has been too expensive. A few have expressed the feeling that 
it is hard to use. 

Some time ago a young couple came into the office seeking help with 
their faith. They simply wanted to know where they could find the 
answer to their questions in the curriculum studies of the church. It made 
me ask again: Should our Brethren curriculum materials be different from 
those of other denominations? If they are to be different wherein should 
they differ? Also, in what areas should our materials be much like those 
of other denominations? 
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There are several areas in which our curriculum should be like 
other curricula. There are some proven ideas which are essential to any 
study. These, of course, must be incorporated into our printed pages. 
Careful planning and a wholesome purpose are fundamental factors in 
establishing a “core” for any curriculum. Often that which has been taught 
on Sunday has little meaning in practical, everyday application. We cannot 
afford to detach the teachings of the good life from the areas of our own 
habitations. 

In the book, A Guide for Curriculum in Christian Education, prepared 
by a special committee of the Curriculum Guide Division of Christian 
Education, are listed the various procedures, ideas, and patterns which 
should be employed in writing a series of lesson studies. Many of these 
ideas could be condensed in five statements and will, at a glance, reveal the 
similarity of our curriculum with that of other denominations. 

1. All curriculum materials should be basically Bible related and 
life centered. 

Our discussions of these terms have many times led us into meaningless 
ideas and phrases. Basically, Bible centered means that the Bible is a 
handbook for living and not a prop for our pet ideas. The Bible is used 
as a source of knowledge and life. It is not divorced from it but is related 
to it. Material which is basically life centered takes into account the nature 
of the pupil, the laws of learning, and the spirit and the teaching of 
Christianity. Content then, becomes a vital religious experience and the 
Bible is an intimate friend. 

2. A good curriculum takes into account our total Christian heritage. 

3. It is directed in both content and outreach to the needs of growing 
persons. 

4. The curriculum takes into account the community of which every 
Christian is a part. 

5. It is comprehensive, balanced, and has sequence. 

However, there are areas in which our Brethren curriculum should 
be different and distinctive. Without a denominational emphasis it would 
be most difficult to keep alive those examples and precepts which molded 
the church into what it has been in the past, is today, and will be in 
the future. 

There are at least eight areas which need to be taken into account in 
the study of our curriculum. 

1. Our Brethren curriculum materials should have a distinctive 
theological emphasis in keeping with our heritage and forward movement. 
This does not call for a written creed as such or for a series of expostulations 
of “thou shalt” or “thou shalt not.” Historically the Church of the Brethren 
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has avoided the consideration of theological issues. Nevertheless, we have 
been and are developing a theology which may be distinctively Brethren. 
From our prayer lives do we have anything to tell others about the nature 
of God’s love? Behind us are many years of experience in Brethren service; 
in the light of this practical wisdom do we have anything new to say about 
the brotherhood of men? Historically we have been a “peace church”; can 
we translate that historic position into a positive force? It is my belief 
that the theology of the Brethren pressed into individual patterns by the 
conditions of the environment and the more solvent theology being evolved 
today bears unmistakable, well-marked characteristics of the Christ. Our 
curriculum must incorporate that theology. 

2. The curriculum should expose persons who come in contact with 
it to the church’s total work and life as well as to present the personalities 
of the people who have performed a labor of love. It is impossible to 
transmit to coming generations the faith of persons or the belief of a 
denomination unless these are written in terms of the past in the light of 
the present day. No one can hand over, ready made, his own faith to 
someone else. There are ways, however, through personal contact and 
the written word by which faith can be made real. 

3. Our curriculum is distinctive in that it is not at the mercy of 
pressure groups who may be fighting for a cause. It is entirely conceivable 
that when our interests are narrowed, our basic concern for persons will 
ultimately be crowded out. Our curriculum has definite balance and 
scope when the lesson materials present in an attractive way all fields of the 
church’s endeavor. . 

4. The curriculum should interpret to each age group the simple life. 

The church believes in singleness of purpose. The curriculum must 
express the fact that spiritual living demands discipline in regard to all 
areas of living. 

5. It is distinctive in that it relates the democratic process to individuals 
and to the church at large. 

DeWitt L. Miller in his booklet, You and Your Church, page 35, states 
that the democratic ideal has been expressed in at least seven areas. 

(a) A congregational type of government. Annual Conference 
decisions are advisory and not mandatory. 

(b) There is wide diversity of opinion and practice between local 
congregations and sections of the country and yet a strong sense of unity. 

(c) The free ministry has been and still is a part of our church’s life. 

(d) There has been a reluctance to place raised pulpits in our churches. 

(e) There is a lack of the use of titles, and the custom of addressing 
one another as “brother” and “sister” is widespread. 
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(f) The delegate body of both district conference and Annual 
Conference has always held the final authority in church matters. The 
vote of the congregation is decisive in the local church. 

(g) There is a vote taken on the nominations at district meeting 
and in the choice of elders, ministers, and deacons. 

6. The spirit of oneness should be emphasized and taught through 
the curriculum. We are individuals in thought and action but we belong 
to a fellowship striving for a better world and the Kingdom of God. There 
is a feeling that we belong and that even in our differences we can readily 
feel that this fellowship is greater than any one person or church. 

7. With the high regard the Brethren have had for the home, our 
curriculum should complement and extend the basic influences of that 
institution. Today, when much that former generations held dear is 
being threatened and destroyed, we must bring into focus the fabric 
that holds families together. It would be well for our curriculum studies 
to point the direction for wholesome family relationships and to give help 
in keeping the Brethren ideal alive. 

8. The curriculum should be distinctive in its missionary emphasis 
and witness. The church has continued to say by word and action that it 
believes in preaching Christ to the world. Those in our church schools 


must become familiar with our patterns of growth on mission fields as 
well as the ever-expanding frontier at home. It is not enough to know 
where these fields are located but we also need the stimulus to make the 


pupil feel that he is a personal ambassador of the Kingdom. 

These are at least a few areas where our curriculum can make an 
outstanding contribution to our life and work as well as to the forward 
movement of the ecumenical church. 

Let us admit that we have been shaken by much that has been written 
by nondenominational planners of curriculum, but let us hope we are 
wiser because of the experience. Let us also admit that we cannot return 
to the past. The only path is straight ahead and it leads to a deeper faith 
in God as revealed in Christ Jesus. Our curriculum should drive our faith 
to deal with every facet of our lives. When this faith becomes central, then 
our curriculum is unified and at the same time is rich and diversified. 

The architects and planners of better and more purposeful curriculum 
studies are bringing and will bring a distinctive Brethren emphasis to 
Brethren materials so long as the patterns of growth are related to the 
materials of the human spirit and a deepening sense of the great Master’s 
hand is felt at work in the task of curriculum building. 





The Christian Doctrine of Man 


Dayton E. Roor 


Ours is a day when everything has been open to question. Human 
values have also been subject to the same treatment. Many of the 
cherished beliefs about man that were held by our fathers and 
grandfathers have more recently been ignored, flouted, or crassly violated. 
One of the tasks of Christian faith is to restate the Christian doctrine of 
man. To begin with, take the question of the psalm writer: “What is 
man. . . ?’’ What would our world be like without mankind? There are 
those who see it as a veritable, unsullied Eden in all its pristine beauty. 
Without man, it may be suggested, perfect harmony would reign between 
God and nature. Without man there would be unbroken peace. There 
would be no questioning of nature’s processes, no exploitation, no clash 
and discord, no disruption and devastation. 


This reasoning can be carried still further. With the coming of 
man, there came also evil into the world. The imagination of man 
incubates crime and lusts more brutish than beasts. He is the breeder 
and the conveyer of diseases and deadly viruses. Man has slashed and 
grubbed away at the beauty of the landscape; he has skinned the earth’s 
surface, transposing it into a surface marred, barren, eroded, ugly. The 
country is blackened with the slag heaps and the combustion of his industries 
and his appliances. Exhaust flues exude smog. Dump heaps and discarded 
residue appear as disfiguring moles on the face of nature. Man shatters 
the symphony of nature with his ravishing greed for wealth and power 
—with the obsession to possess. Because of the presence of man, the good 
earth, kind and gentle, is battle scarred, red in tooth and claw, high-strung 
with fear, and unsleeping in anxiety. 


What is this creature with the ability to scheme and to imagine, 
anyway? It is easy to speak of him with contempt, to hold him in disdain, 
and to speak derogatively of his abilities. Is man all of the things that 
have been portrayed in the flood of so-called realistic fiction? Is his idealism 
as low as that? Is he no more and no less than the things that skeptical 
science has said of him? Such as: “A human being is a certain kind of 
conglomeration of processes and chemical reactions which in relation to 
certain stimuli and environment produces certain instincts and desires,” to 
quote Bertrand Russell. Or, as Thomas Hobbes once said: “The life of 
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man is solitary, nasty, poor and short.” Cabell has called man “...a 
parasite infesting the epidermis of a midge among planets.’’ Here are a 
few other definitions picked at random. Someone has said that man is a 
planetary scum that will soon wash away. Or, again, “Man is a bit of 
carbon that crawls around for a while and then vanishes.’ Perhaps the most 
cynical of all is the one in which man has been defined as “...a 
temporary fungoid growth that appears for a brief span at a certain stage 
in the development of a third rate planet and then disappears forever.” 

Some years ago I took a course in abnormal psychology; in a lecture 
the psychologist said: “One of the things that the sciences of psychology 
and psychiatry with their techniques of psychoanalysis have served to do is 
to show the human critter for what he is.” These scientific disciplines have 
shown also the need for improvement. 

Take the widely acclaimed Kinsey reports. These are supposed to 
constitute another objective study of the behavior of human beings with 
impartial and objective reporting. They are supposed to assess man’s 
behavior from the sociological standpoint. What do they accomplish and 
how do they serve to better man’s position? A great many persons have 
looked at a popular version of the reports in some magazine they have 
bought off the newstand, and have compared the statistics with their own 
records. Probably the chief concern was whether they fit the norms or not, 
having compared their own performance against the statistics. They found 
themselves fitting into the category of “average,” implying, I think, in the 
case of this study, “normal.” There was a certain amount of smug 
self-satisfaction in this and for the most part that took care of the matter. 

At this point, I would like to make another assertion. Does not 
biblical Christian faith put forward another dimension where man is 
concerned? We have lived through an era in which it became the fashion 
to question everything. A general debunking process went on. This 
was not without some benefit. Much superstition and ignorance was cleared 
away. Much that was new and true was brought to light. However, the 
fallacy would seem to lie in the generally accepted criterion of the era: 
“That which is latest is best.” Many were caught up in the assertions of 
skeptical science. Rather than go through the intellectual struggle necessary 
to hold on to religious faith and to reconcile what the Scriptures say about 
man against what skeptical science put forward, many faltered or lost faith 
altogether. The outcome has been for the most part a hazy, vague sort of 
concept which has replaced any decisive doctrine about man and his place 
in the world and in a responsible society. 

Turn in the Bible to Psalm 8. There the author brings us face to 
face with a larger and other dimension of man. If we get the sense of 
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what he says, it is that man belongs to two worlds. This he derives from 
a deep contemplation of the universe. It has brought him to an 
understanding of the true dignity of man within the universe, his home. 
He senses that man belongs to the physical and the spiritual—to the seen 
world and to the unseen world. To think of life in this way was not to 
say that the physical was evil. Rather it was to perceive that life and the 
Creative Power behind life make use of matter. Harrison Franklin Rall 
amplifies the thought in an excellent statement in his A Faith for Today. 
There he says: “Life uses matter, mind uses matter and life, and spirit 
uses all three. So man is this strange mixture of body and spirit, of earth 
and heaven.” Thereupon he quotes Fannie Stearns Davis writing of the 
child as 

Made like a star to shine, 

Made like a bird to fly, 


Out of a drop of our blood, 
And earth, and fire, and God. 


Then he continues, “But it is this world of the spirit that gives man his 
distinctive character. From this world we have come, ‘from God who is 
our home’; and this higher world represents our real life, our true goal.” 

Thus to read the words of the author of Psalm 8 is like taking in a 
breath of clean, pine-fragrant, mountain air, and we are lifted momentarily, 
at least, above the smog and the horizons of skeptical science and of 
materialistic philosophy. “. . . what is man that thou art mindful of him, 
and the son of man that thou dost care for him? Yet thou hast made him 
little less than God, and dost crown him with glory and honor” (Psalm 
8:4, 5, R.S.V.). 

What was the psalmist really saying when he put down these words? 
He was saying in this moment of high inspiration that heaven has a 
very high regard for human life. In these moments he saw man as having 
a special origin, a great possibility, and a divine destiny. Search the New 
Testament and you find this conception amplified. Its words and the 
teaching therein contained reinforce this view. Take the parable of the 
Shepherd’s concern wherein Jesus says: ‘““What do you think? If a man has 
a hundred sheep, and one of them has gone astray, does he not leave the 
ninety-nine on the hills and go in search of the one that went astray?” 
(Matthew 18:12f., R.S.V.). Or, take Luke’s gospel wherein Jesus is reported 
to have said: “Are not five sparrows sold for two pennies? And not one 
of them is forgotten before God. Why, even the hairs of your head are all 
numbered. Fear not, you are of more value than many sparrows” (Luke 
12:6, 7, R.S.V.). Certainly the familiar story of the good Samaritan conveys 
the same point of view. What do these scriptures teach? Explicitly that 
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man has a spiritual quality and worth which cannot be reconciled to a 
coldly scientific and materialistic definition of man, to say nothing of Jesus’ 
demonstration of the love of God for man in that he was willing to endure 
a cross for the sake of redeeming him. This was how far love would go 
for the human family which was and ever continues to be the object of the 
Creator’s love. 

If man be nothing more than ‘“‘a conglomeration of chemical reactions,” 
how do we explain why people hope and pray, and why they strive to 
maintain their ideals? Why are they willing to sacrifice and to die in order 
to conserve and to enhance these ideals and these convictions? 

Shakespeare was surely speaking within the context of the Jewish 
and Christian faiths when he wrote in Hamlet: “What a piece of work is 
man. How noble in reason! How infinite in faculty! In form and moving, 
how express and admirable, in action how like an angel, in apprehension 
how like a god; the beauty of the world, the paragon of animals!” This is a 
view of man that puts verve in our steps, makes us want to exclaim: “Life 
is worth the living.” It makes us lift our heads, square our shoulders, 
breathe deep, and walk erectly. 

But is man like that? Certainly Christian faith asserts that man, 
responding to, and pressing “. . . on toward the goal for the prize of the 
upward call in Christ Jesus” (Philippians 2:14, R.S.V.) may become like 
that. Straightway the God of the universe has labored and continues to 
labor with infinite love to bring forth such men. Belief in man and his 
capabilities to rise has been put forward. The tide of redemption has been 
moving in to lift man upward above the shoals of his shallowness and his 
fickleness. The ship of faith is sound, but is man aboard or does he founder 
in the foaming surf? 

The question really hinges at this point: Is the race of man, as 
we view it today, admirable, godlike, angelic, partly divine? And if we 
find that this is not so, need we abandon ourselves to despair? Our minds 
must come to grips with this problem. 

The truth is that some may be accounted for as godly, and some as 
satanic. We look at the record and we see those who have been capable 
of the greatest sacrifice. We see others who have been extremely greedy 
and selfish. On the one hand we see those who have been ready to die 
for the truth, and on the other hand those who are filled with perversity 
and deceit. We see those who fight courageously for justice and do all to 
maintain the right. Others are guilty of discrimination and oppression of 
the worst sort. How may this be accounted for? 

A poet once described man as “‘flame of the spirit and dust of the earth.” 
We are of two ingredients. It is to be hoped that the divine in us will 
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respond to the call of God and transcend all else. All too often the dust of 
our earthly impulses chokes us into sin, skepticism, and a sense of futility. 
But here lies our Christian hope: that the flame of God’s Spirit has the 
power to cleanse out the uncleanness with which man has befouled himself. 
Never has that flame been completely smothered. Even in war-ravaged lands 
where thousands have died of starvation, brutality, and abuse in many 
forms, even in lands where the millions have been in bondage and in 
degradation almost beyond imagination, and where minds have been held 
captive and the emotions of the human heart have been rendered numb, 
there have been those who have held on. They have held on because 
they have lived in the strength of this higher view of man, this larger 
dimension of the quality and worth of human life. They knew themselves 
as belonging to a transcendent order in the making, and one which 
ultimately would afford life and personality fulfillment. The vision led 
to a personal dedication that knew no relenting. Behind the barbed wires 
of the concentration camps have appeared such leaders. To name one, Pastor 
Dietrich Bonhoefer was killed in a concentration camp just before the end 
of the last world war. His devotion to the Christian faith and to the 
ecumenical church for which he was willing to risk his life remains a witness 
and a call to all who have the vision and the faith to believe that the true 
estate of man is to be found in the Kingdom of the God of our Christian 
hope. 

Such vision and such conviction are ever sources of creative power. 
All the noble achievements and attainments of man have derived from 
a belief and a desire to see the best brought out and fulfilled in the life of 
man. It was this compelling conviction that sent 7 devoted band of men 
and women proclaiming the Good News of what they had found in Christ. 
It was this discovery that sent the great Paul journeying over the Roman 
world preaching Christ. Beholding this same vision, Leonardo da Vinci 
painted his classic picture, The Last Supper. Later the vision was to send 
Francis of Assisi to minister to the poor. It is this same vision which ever 
enkindles the finest thoughts, incites the most heroic actions, and produces 
the greatest accomplishments. 

Yet, we live in a world of contrast. In the eyes of some systems of 
government, even in modern times, man is no more than a pawn and 
regarded as utterly expendable. But behold these masses as they toil 
upward, throwing off shackle after shackle, no longer willing to be bound. 
They see higher possibilities and they will tolerate no longer the old 
limitations. Around the world this is taking place. Will the Christian 
doctrine of man be there to instruct and to guide, to give shape and 
structure to their beliefs, and to provide the ideals which shall lift them up 
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and on to the goals they are striving to attain? It is the obligation of every 
Christian to see that it is. 

In this great configuration, we believe, there can be no true social 
consciousness, nor democracy, nor prevailing principle of the golden rule, 
nor any deep and sacred meaning to life until the individual comes to know 
and to feel that man is God-created, God-patterned, and God-filled. What 
is man? We hear the word coming back to us: “. . . thou hast made him 
little less than God, and dost crown him with glory and honor.” He is dust 
and flame, but he is in the refining process. The cleansing action goes on; 
the vision continues to take hold. He is less than God but as he learns to 
live in keeping with the way and will of God, he shall surely be crowned 
with glory and honor. William Gillmore Simms sings of 

Manhood at last! — and, with its consciousness, 
Are strength and freedom; freedom to pursue 


The purposes of Hope, — the godlike bliss, 
Born in the struggle for the great and the true. 


So let men everywhere be encouraged in this upward climb. Let 
the substance of our personal dedication be such that our lives reflect the 
glory and the radiance of our vision of the Eternal, even as “. . . Moses’ 
face shone” (Exodus 34:35). Let us increasingly realize that it is as 
Johann Engel has said: “The human soul is most god-like when it bursts 
its way through error to truth, through sin to virtue, and through suffering 
to happiness.” Finally, let each of us resolve with Henry W. Longfellow, 
and in keeping with our Christian heritage: 


I will be a man among men; and no longer a dreamer among shadows. 
Henceforth be mine a life of action and reality. 





Book Reviews 


Love or Perish, by Smiley Blanton, M.D., Simon and Schuster, New York, 1956. 
217 pages. $3.50. 


Among the distinguished books being written in our generation about the meaning 
and practice of love, perhaps none will be more widely read than this profound and 
eminently readable book by one of America’s most distinguished psychiatrists. Those 
of us who have been reading the theological description of love in such books as those 
by the Swedish theologian, Anders Nygren, and the sociological aspects of it in the 
works of P. A. Sorokin, will welcome most heartily the exploration of love from the 
angle of the health of the mind which Dr. Blanton here expounds. 

In discussing the origins of the book, Dr. Blanton says, 

Long before I decided to study medicine I was impressed by the 
amount of hate and resentment people had toward each other. When I 
studied medicine and then went into psychiatry, finally working with Dr. 
Freud in analysis, I learned the secret of this hate. It seems to be as 
fundamental a part of our nature as love. This is what theologians mean 
when they say, “Man is born in sin.” Certainly we are born with aggression, 
selfishness and hate—impulses which have to be modified through religious 
teaching and training... . 

It seemed to me to be very important to write a book to show just 
how this ambivalence—this duality of man—is always with us; that we love 
and hate everything a little bit at the same time. The average person may 
have about one percent of hate and resentment, but many people have 
almost fifty-fifty—like a child who loves you one minute and hates you the 
next. ... It is my feeling that the greatest problem in the world today 
is how to modify this ambivalence. . . . 

This book was written with the hope of bringing people the knowledge 
of this ambivalence and, along with it, the methods by which it can be 
modified and changed for our benefit. 

The book is free from several faults which are very characteristic of books dealing 
with self-understanding. On the one hand, it is free from the easy and superficial 
panaceas which are often found in best-sellers. On the other hand, it is free from the 
forbidding mazes of psychological gobbledygook which betray muddy thinking even 
in a psychologist! It is eminently readable, and shows an impressive and seasoned 
knowledge of the disciplines of psychiatry as well as the realities of religious faith and 
experience. 

To the author, love is not to be had simply by wishing for it, or by reading the 
more sentimental and superficial romantic versions of it to be seen on every hand. 
He makes it abundantly clear that there is no way to find love or to become a lovable 
person which does not involve dealing most rigorously with the hostilities, resentments, 
hatreds, and negative attitudes which are prevalent in the inner citadels of the human 
spirit. Real solutions to these tragic situations come about as we stop denying their 
presence within us, become utterly realistic in our appraisal of ourselves, and acquire 
new and positive concepts of love. 

Dr. Blanton presents a broad conception of love as “a profound urge to preserve 
and extend life by means of union with another living force.” Love is the investment 
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of one’s selfhood. It relates us creatively and positively not only to other beloved 
persons, but to our work, to our selves, and, most significantly, to God. Without love, 
we lose the will to live. Our vitality, both mental and physical, is impaired, our resistance 
to disease is lowered, and the lack of love alone is responsible for many illnesses 
terminating fatally. Even if we escape death, the life that is left, without love, is 
utterly barren, boring, and emotionally impoverished. 

A very helpful feature of the book is the way in which the author takes us on 
the journey of life, describing with lucid case illustrations, and giving profoundly helpful 
counsel about the various stages of it—the years of early love and marriage, the years 
of parenthood, then the middle years and beyond. Perhaps in his treatment of the 
culture of love in the middle and later years, Dr. Blanton breaks new ground most 
fruitfully. In our new concern about the processes of aging, and our planning for 
making the later years creative and happy, this volume can be of very great guiding 
value. 

The author studied and worked with Freud. His indebtedness to Freud is evident. 
But he has gone far beyond Freud in his understanding of the most creative of life 
forces, and in his synthesis of psychiatry and religious faith. As Seward Hiltner so 
well puts it, Blanton has come not to destroy Freudianism, but to fulfill it, by ridding 
it of inconsistencies, and of the obscurities in terminology in order that its basic thrust 
might be better understood. 

Dr. Blanton is an elder statesman in psychiatry who has been in the practice of 
this healing art for more than forty years in New York. He is profoundly interested 
in the work of the minister, and has for many years been associated with the American 
Foundation of Religion and Psychiatry, and the Psychiatric Clinic of the Marble 
Collegiate Church in New York City. In this book, he has condensed the rich experiences 
and insights of this long and significant career. He writes out of great knowledge 
which has come from thoughtful and redemptive understanding of the human 
personality, and out of the profound faith which has illuminated and warmed his 
work as a healer. 

The book will be of deep interest to laymen as well as to doctors and ministers 
alike. Ministers will lend it without reservation to parishioners, and will keep it close 
at hand to read and consult frequently. If you can buy but one book in the area of 
psychology or counseling this year—see this one! 

—E.K.Z. 


The Great Day, F. O. Shank. Printed for the author by the Brethren Publishing 
House, Elgin, Illinois, 1954. 109 pages. $2.00. 

It takes a courageous scholar to write a commentary or exposition on Revelation. 
Indeed, this remarkable apocalyptic book which brings the New Testament to a close 
is a difficult book to read and understand. Its wealth of apocalyptic imagery, its florid 
figures of speech, its mystical symbols and numbers frighten away many readers and 
teachers of the Bible. On the other hand, it, with the Book of Daniel, has often become 
a happy hunting ground for those who with little scholarship but with a host of 
theories to prove, make all sorts of fanciful prophecies from it. 

The really good books on the Revelation are few and far between. In the Church 
of the Brethren, many remember the able and scholarly exposition written by the 
revered co-founder of Bethany Biblical Seminary, E. B. Hoff. And those who have 
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been students there remember gratefully the wise and brilliant teaching of Warren W. 
Slabaugh. 

This little book by F. O. Shank is in a great tradition. It is wise, sound in 
scholarship, simply and yet carefully written. Mr. Shank does not pretend to be an 
expert in exegesis, but with unerring instinct he has found the true message of the 
Book of Revelation and relates the entire book to this central theme, which is the 
ultimate triumph of the Kingdom of our Lord and His Christ. 

A most valuable feature of the book is the excellent way in which the author links 
the message of Revelation with those passages from the gospels which are known as 
the Little Apocalypse, and also with the eschatological passages in the Pauline writings. 

The author finds no basis in the Revelation for the millenial theories which have 
so often proved a source of confusion and even of theological controversy in the church. 
With a very deep appreciation of the integrity of the New Testament, he is able to 
pierce through the mystical symbols in apocalyptic writing, and get to the heart of the 
message to the church. 

This little volume should be a godsend to all Sunday-school teachers and any 
other thoughtful students of the Bible, and will certainly do much to bring light to 
this little-understood and often-misinterpreted book of the Bible. The message of 
the Revelation is supremely important in our time. A careful reading of the book 
will bring this message into clear focus, and relate it to the rest of the New Testament 


message. 

The author of the book is a minister in the Church of the Brethren who received 
his training for the ministry in Bethany Biblical Seminary in the days of Brother 
Hoff’s great teaching ministry there. His volume, which he had printed privately, is 


attractively printed, and has a good cover design by Kathy Fike Mow. 
—E.K.Z. 





Brother Editor! 


READERS WRITE 


Editor, Brethren Life and Thought: 

I was very pleased with the simplicity and forthrightness of Brother Row’s statement, 
“The Historical and Theological Bases of Social Welfare in the Church of the 
Brethren,” in the third issue of Brethren Life and Thought. And my admiration and 
joy were boundless upon reading those parts of Brother Phibbs’ critique in which he 
stuck to his professed purpose of raising “some questions beyond, as to the adequacy, 
not only of the chapter, but of our service program itself.” 

Brother Row’s statement of the Brethren “activating concern” was obviously 
intended to be an historical statement. It was, therefore, concerned to present facts 
about what has motivated Brethren social action. It was not concerned to express 
wishes about what Brethren motivation might have been. 

There seems to be a predilection on the part of Brother Phibbs to “dress up” 
the history of our motivation by introducing some good theological undergirding. It 
would be healthy for the life of our church to get some good theological undergirding 
for her practical programs. It would be healthy for us to become fully articulate in 
our theological thinking if we want to reach out to the unchurched of our day with 
a convincing message about the relevance of Christianity to life. But let us not introduce 
into descriptions of our past social-action motivation any of that good theological 
undergirding that is so desirable for our future social-action programs. Let us not 
twist descriptions of past motivation to conform to types which are more highly esteemed 
by the esteemed theologians of our day. The past is a matter of accomplished history. 
We waste our energies if we expend them on proving that the past really wasn’t what 
it was. 

Brother Row’s statement says, “There have been two sources of the Christian 
social concern of the Brethren. The first has been the natural sympathy of the human 
heart. . . . The second source of the Christian social concern of the Brethren has 
been the Judeo-Christian tradition of love of God and love of man.” It is the first 
of these sources which occasions such intense revulsion in Brother Phibbs. 

Brother Phibbs asks, ‘““Would it not then have been better to omit this first ‘motive’ 
and use the space to expand the second; i.e., relating the justice of the commandments 
and prophets in the Old Testament to the life of faith and love in the New Testament? 
Is this not a full and sufficient motivation for any Christian, without rationalizing it 
on such a humanitarian basis?” Then he comments, “Listing such humanistic and 
natural tendencies as the primary Brethren motive may actually reflect only our very 
subjective attempt to ‘theologize’ respectably on our actions otherwise motivated.” 

It seems to me that the converse is true: that listing such a motive as the “natural 
sympathy of the human heart” among the primary motives of the Brethren likely reflects 
a very honest and perfectly candid judgment. 

Furthermore, I have not noticed any tendency of the Brethren to sacrifice the 
honesty of their thinking for the sake of mere respectability. There may be other forces 
which twist our thinking, but surely not respectability. Respectability is a bourgeois 
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virtue. I can’t believe that the first of the two motives Brother Row submits represents 
an “attempt to theologize respectably on our actions otherwise motivated.” Surely the 
“chic” thing to do at the moment would be to deny the natural, merely humanitarian 
motives where they have been operative within the church. Instead, Brother Row puts 
down “‘the natural sympathy of the human heart” as one of our two primary motives. I 
think he is quite right in maintaining the dignity and worth of natural sympathy as a 
motive for social welfare activity. 

It seems to me that our tendency to whitewash the histories of churches, ethnic 
groups, clans, nations, or any other historical entities of which we may be a part is 
symptomatic of personal insecurity which takes the form of an unwillingness to face 
imperfection in the particular historical concretions of social forces which determine 
so greatly what we are. I believe this tendency is symptomatic of a form of self-rejection 
which is not consonant with the Christian experience of justification by grace through 
faith. For if we really experience justification, then we are enabled to see how horrible 
we really are, and, in spite of the horror, to accept ourselves as we really are, finding 
the power to accept ourselves in the power of God’s acceptance of us. 

There are other “saving structures” in history besides the Christian revelation. 
There is no need to belittle them unless they claim for themselves the redemptive power 
which is unique to the Christian revelation. The “natural sympathy of the human 
heart” is one of these saving structures which redeems many lives from destruction. 
And the absence of this saving structure has left many men without any hope, without 
anything to live for, without any organizing force in their lives, and without any chance 
of escaping the prison-houses of their own selves. 

If we take the doctrines of creation and Providence seriously, we must praise God 
for his goodness in putting into nature and history such saving structures as “the natural 
sympathy of the human heart.” We must praise him that his grace is available in ways 
other than through the Christian revelation. 

Perhaps Christian theologians have not devoted enough time to an examination 
of these other saving structures and their relation to the Christian revelation. Perhaps 
that is why we turn to the poets when we weary of the theologians. For there is a song 
in the human breast. And theologians have never been able to put it out—or to 
comprehend it. 

It must not be supposed that the “natural sympathy of the human heart” is always 
dependent in its individual expressions upon the impetus of the Christian revelation 
to give it force. We must concede that our culture has been Christianized to the extent 
that Christian moral ideals are subtly intertwined with the secular ideologies of our 
day, and that it is therefore extremely difficult to sift out of current secular thinking 
the influences Christianity has brought to our culture and to the characteristic ways 
of thinking about morality in the West. Nevertheless, we should be poor historians, 
and poor sociologists, and poor psychologists, if we supposed that there are no 
expressions of “natural sympathy of the human heart” apart from the influences of 
Christianity. 

Perhaps the most obvious source and expression of the “natural sympathy of the 
human heart” is the instinctive love of the mother for her child. This love is probably 
the emotional base which makes emotional relationships beyond the family circle 
possible. At any rate, depth psychology has shown that the absence of this emotional 
base prohibits constructive emotional relationships between an individual and his 
fellows. Hence we must assume that the experience of a mother’s love plays an 
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indispensable role in making community possible. And apart from community, the 
Christian revelation would be utterly pointless. From this standpoint the Christian 
revelation is dependent upon the fruits of the “natural sympathy of the human heart” 
for its relevance to our existence. Let’s not belittle the “natural sympathy of the human 
heart.” 

Brother Row has offered in substantiation of this motive the fact that “Brethren 
have lived close to the soil and in intimate personal relationships with their neighbors.” 
The significance of this fact should not be lost whenever we attempt an accurate analysis 
of our past social-action motivation. Living close to the soil implies, among other 
things, a deep appreciation of man’s dependence upon the natural processes of God’s 
creation. It implies a realistic attitude toward man’s place within that creation. It 
implies dirty hands, sweated bodies, and physical tiredness, all of which help to strip 
man of his pretensions and show him what he is. This in turn makes for community 
feeling, mutual helpfulness, and the free flow of natural sympathy. For there is in 
the rural community, when you contrast it with the urban community, a remarkable 
absence of the pretentiousness that separates men in the city and splits urban society 
into mutually exclusive groups. 

As we Brethren become more urbanized, we will become increasingly aware of 
the limitations of the redemptive power of “the natural sympathy of the human 
heart.” A lot of our natural sympathy will get a cold shoulder response from city folks 
until we can either match their sophistication and snobbery, or call their hand 
theologically and confront them with: 1) the emptiness of their existence, and 2) the 
gospel of redemption in Christ. If we choose the latter alternative to call their hand, 
we will need to become theologically articulate. And if our appeal as a church is to 


be pertinent to the real problems men face today, we shall have to revise some of our 
characteristic “positions” along the lines suggested by Brother Phibbs in the latter half 


of his critique. —Donald C. Norris 
Roanoke, Virginia 


CRITICISM OF MY CRITIQUE’S CRITICS 

Karl Barth described his feelings, upon hearing reactions to his commentary on 
Romans, as being similar to those of the man climbing a church steeple at midnight 
who, reaching out for some brace to steady himself from falling, discovered he had 
instead grabbed the bell-rope and alarmed the whole village. In spite of the editor's 
threat to print even heresy in our new Brethren journal, I did not conceive of my 
critique in exactly those terms. Nevertheless if it stimulates further discussion among 
Brethren more capable of writing than I, it will have served its sole purpose. 

I am now asked for comments on the reactions of both Brother Row and Brother 
Norris. A three-hour interview with the former convinces me that he agrees fully 
with the greater part of my paper, as indeed I had agreed with his (though not knowing 
originally that he was its author). His primary objection seems to be that I “singled 
out a couple of incidentals on which to hang” my article which therefore never really 
met his mind. I would argue for a rather common journalistic assumption that a 
“critique” is validated if it raises questions beyond the initial scope—as to presupposi- 
tions, interpretations, relevance, usage, implementation, implications, etc. Otherwise 
I was left to do a simple verse-by-verse regurgitative commentary which would not have 
been worth the paper to print it for Brethren thinkers. From the beginning I admitted 
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the crucial differences in both our audience and our purpose. I agree that my paper 
might well have appeared as a separate article, but this was an editorial decision, not 
mine, to make. 

I suspect the significant difference between us lies in this area of “motivation.” 
It may reflect only the semantic problem, but it appears to indicate a basic difference 
of theological perspectives among all three of us. I felt that Brother Row’s interpretation 
of motives was not so much “wrong” as it was an unfortunate emphasis. Now Brother 
Norris has come along and quite properly corrected my corrective of Brother Row! 
Norris is right at this point in discussing “natural” and “Christian” motives, for what 
I tried to clarify and distinguish I appeared to sever and segregate. More space might 
have allowed me to maintain my real conviction that “natural” love is both valid and 
related to “Christian” love. Yet it is not the easy logical relationship implied by 
Brother Row’s emphasis which disturbs me. The burden of my thesis here was simply 
that while we Brethren have denied having any explicit theology, we have always 
carried more implicit theology than we seemed willing to admit. 

Brother Norris’ main additional charge is that I misread, “dress up,” and 
“whitewash” Brethren history, confusing our tradition of the past with our imperatives 
for the future. I readily and humbly confess to being neither a church historian nor 
a Brethren theologian—both facts self-evident by now. Yet without implicating anyone 
else in my misreading of Brethren tradition, I must say that in drafting my critique 
I had the accord of a highly specialized Brethren professor in Anabaptist history and 
doctrine. 

Moreover I must say that Brother Norris obviously makes the accusation from the 
viewpoint of one who assumes that the Brethren tradition ever needed whitewashing 
or dressing-up. I do not share this basic assumption, for I find too many noble and 
prophetic strands in our history which defy simply seeing “how horrible we really are” 
and “accepting ourselves in God’s acceptance of us.” (Though this easy pitfall I admit, 
and in this theological insight of “‘acceptance” I fully concur.) 

I would not doubt Norris’ suggestion that I suffer “personal insecurity” but 
that I whitewash history in order to overcome my “self-rejection” I vigorously deny 
(and thereby probably prove his point!). Admitting all our sectarian idiosyncracies 
and ostrichian obsessions of a century ago, I remain convinced of many valid insights 
and convictions of our best historic Brethrenism which do not need to be rationalized 
or justified before any church’s bar of social action. Rather we need to re-interpret it 
afresh and reappropriate it in our own contemporary social order. If I did not believe 
this profoundly, I would have yielded to the easy temptation of the past five years to 
leave the Brethren fold for much greener pastures in social action. 

I am not so much critical of our genuine historic heritage as I am fearful of 
implications of many of our recent aberrations of it in the past generation. At any 
rate, I am not interested in raking through the ashes of Dunker history with anyone 
(Brother Norris’ interpretation may ultimately be correct); so I rejoice with hope that 
even he is “not far from the kingdom” in his fine concluding paragraph. 


—Garnett E. Phibbs 
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